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ABSTRACT 

This conference report includes the texts of speeches 
on the general subject of preparing the elementary specialist. Five 
purposes of the conference are designated: a) to review beliefs about 
children and their needs for movement, aesthetics, and rhythmical 
experiences; b) to develop insights concerning the significance and 
uniqueness of comprehensive developmental programs for children; c) 
to clarify the role of dance in a comprehensive physical education 
program; d) tc examine guidelines for professional preparation; and 
e) to identify recommendations for action by members and by the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Subjects included in the speeches are the changing role of the 
specialist, the creation of an environment for children's learning, 
and criteria for professional preparation of elementary specialists, 
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h.^ Examine ^Aidel.^es for pv^ 'cssional preparation; 
Identify recommendations f j. fiction by menbers, 
ma by the Association. 

InfonriAlity characterized the week-end, and many profitable 
experiences arose from "Happenings" initiated by anyone who had 
an exciting idea, and the "drop-in session" at the Idea Mart, and 
the Film Center The program of meetings, however, arranged by 
the Conference Planning Committee under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Robert S. Fleming, provided the inspiration and cohesiveness that 
enabled the large group to hear, ernlore, discuss, share and 
develop the new concepts about ele^^^^ntary physical education 
which had brought them together.. Its dual' focus with dance was 
blended through speeches directed toward the needs Oi" children 
and the best kind of preparat;on of teachers capable of meeting 
these needs. General sessions were interspersed with Interest 
Sessions where individuals could meet in smaller groups according 
to their specific interest to hear about and discuss "Problems, 
Practices and Issues" and "Patterns for Professional Preparation 
for the Elementary Specialist," 

The speeches from the General Sessions are presented in 
these proceedings, but the/e are also some aspects of the Con- 
ference, impossible to cover fully, which must be mentioned. The 
Opening General Session, presided over by Co-conference Director 
Sal Abitanta, began with a welcome to Missouri 'Yom Berneda 
Wampler, State President, Missouri AAHPER, and a c?;reeting from 
the AAIIPER President, Bar- ara Forker. Dr.; Forker, who introduced 
Dr, Frymier, expressed her support for elementary physical educa- 
tion and stressed her pleasure with the Dance Task Force and 
Elementary School Physical Education Commission had planned the 
joint conference in an effort to strengthen the elementary lev^l. 

A presentation of films and slides, "The Child Cries Out" 
and "Today's Practices" givei. by Miss Mary Lou Enberg, was a fit- 
ting beginning for +he Conference. The visual presentations; an 
explanation of the work of the Task Force for Children's Dance by 
Gladys Andrews Fleming, Chairman; an explanation of the work of 
the Elementary School Physical Education Commission by Dr, Jack 
FryiDier from the Ohio State University, and President of the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, set the mood 
and direction for the following days of meetings,. 

As no conference about children could be complete witliout 
the children themselves, Gladys Andrews Fleming brought a group 
of young children from the nearby Osage Beach Elementary School 
for a General f^ession titled "Children and You In Action," The 
demonstration less'm by Dr., Fleming, assisted by Katie Planche- 
Friedrich, who presided at the meeting, quickly beonme a partici- 
pation session where children and conferees sang, danced, and 
enjoyed each other's company as they came together. 

Neither the enthusiastic, spirit of the meeting where Con- 
ference participants gave their ideas and requests for action to 



Foreword 



While a fteak spring snowstorm delayed or prevented a few 
speakers and participants from attending the National Conference 
on Professional Preparation of the Elementary Specialist, April 
27-30, 1972, the 35O participants who arrived spent three beauti- 
ful and pr'^fitable days in the setting of the Lodge of the Four 
Seasons, nestled in the hills of Lake Ozark, Missouri. The com- 
mon bond, CHILDREN, drew together enthusiastic people from U8 
states, as well as 12 from Canada and 2 from Puerto Rico. Rep- 
resentatives from colleges, public schools, and- state departments 
contributed iiifomi«^ion, ideas and inspiration toward initiating, 
developing and improving programs of professional preparation for 
elementary school specialists in dance and physical education. 

The Conference, co-sponsored by the AAHPER Elementary 
School Physical Education Commission of the Physical Education 
Division, and the Task Force on Children's Dance of the Dance 
Division, had as its specific purposes to: 

1. Review beliefs about children and their needs 
for movement, aesthetics, and rhythmical experi- 
ences; 

2. Develop insights concerning the significance and 
uniqueness of comprehensive developmental pro- 
grams for children; 

3. Clarify the role of dance in a comprehensive 
physical education program; 
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AAI^PEP officers, nor the excitement and good fun of the closing 
session b'inquet cm accur.'iteJy be c, nveyed in these proceedin/^s 
Those who attended, however, -'agreed that it was a nest produc- 
tive und enjoy?ible three days. Admiration 'ind gratitude v;ere 
expressed many tir.es during the Conference to those who contrib 
uted so much to its success. This included the Conference Plin 
ning Committee, and the General Session spe-ikers, all of whom 
gave time and effort to their presentations. 

We must give special recogni t. -^^n to Robert Fleming, Chair 
mnn; Co-Directors Sal Abitanta and Joan Tillotson; Gladys A. 
Fleming and Hubert Hofftnan, who cr^nce-ved the idea for the Con- 
ference; and to Margie Hanson, AAHPER Elementary Education Con 
sultant and her staff. 



Jane Fink, Chairman 
Proceedings Committee 

Robert Harkness 
Ruth Murray 
Lorena Porter 
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Creating an Environment for Children's 
Learning: New Dimensions in Professional 
Preparation, Implications for Teachers 



JACK FRYMIER 

President, Association of Supervision and 

Curriculum Pevelopment 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 



In terms of the taxonomy of educational objectives , I thought 
you folks dealt witli the psycho-motor, but I found out tonight 
that you are pretty heavy on the cognitive.^ I am a bit uncomfort- 
able with that because I came here pretty late in the evening and 
I presume that I am to deal with the cognitive realm, too. I know 
that it has been a long day for each of us to get here, and I feel 
a bit awkward as I begin because I am afraid what I've got to say 
is going to take awhile. 

During the last several months, I have developed some very, 
very bad habits, one is that I don't even answer any mail.^ Every- 
body here who had anything to do with me on this program found 
this out. But as a result of having a very bad habit of correspond- 
ing, I have found over the months since I agreed to be here, that 
every time I have seen my name in relationship to the program to- 
night, it has had a different title, so I am not quite sure what I 
am supposed to talk about. I expect it vill do a bit of disserv- 
ice to those who planned the program so Vi-»ry carefully, but I am 
going to wrench and strain the title of my presentation tonight a 
bit, because I find it difficult to ta3k directly to a title that 
someone else has given me. I become a pretender when I act as 
though I am a specialist in an area where I am not. I don't think 



ih'it it is or. eke o or even ipproprl'ite. So vh'it I aj^ ^'''ing to 
d is t'^ hf^nd the concep^.s and tho title x b.t -md to t.-j}/. about 
tnem 't 15 '.tie mo^e from my frame --f reference. 

I want to begin with a concept of environment tnd carry vn 
I'rom ther^;. certa.n3y is \ very well -established f-^ct that 
humun beh'ivior is the function of the interaction of the .rdi vid- 
ua] with his environmcnL Man looks "nt the stars and v;rites son- 
nets and songs. He pollutes the riv rs and air, gets ill and 
complains. All of ug are products o our interaction with our 
environment. But it is also true that man shapes his o\m envi- 
ronment, and then he is shaped by that environment in turn. We 
build the kini of environment we inhabit, and then we are, in 
turn, affected by our creation. 

There is a strjry about th:;it point that I somet;mes tell, 
v/hich I tliink is a beaatiful story, and it maker, the point more 
dr.'ixnatx cully than I could make it otherw.se During the Second 
VJorld VJar, the Germans bombed the British House of Commons and 
leveled it. And at the height of' the war the British Parliament 
vriG dealing with the plans for rebuild:ng the House of Commons,, 
lliey were considering a number of possibilit:es . They wondered, 
for example, whethe>''^ or not :t would be appropriate to build the 
spacious chamber perhaps :n a serioi-ci rcular arrangement, such as 
many of the world's parliaments enjoy. They were wondering 
whether or n:t there should be comfortable chairs and those kinds 
of things., Winston Churchill thought otherwise. Churchill made 
the point that he felt that the new House of Commons should be 
patterned after the old one. This should be a relatively small 
room with spacing benches, which would clearly define the role 
of the government and the opposition.: And he a3 so felt that the 
room should be too small to hold all the members of the House of 
Commons so that when members addressed a session which was rela- 
tively poorly attended, they would not be speaking to an empty 
house. And furthermore, that on those occasions, crises and 
otherwise, when all the members of the House of Lords and all 
the members of the House of Commons gathered in that room, they 
would have a physical closeness, and a sense of urgency would 
permeate the decisions of the day. Then Churchill made a state- 
ment which has become classic:, "We shape our buildings and then 
oar buildings shape us." 

Man shapes his own environment and then is shaped by that 
in turn. Curriculum is a part of a child's environment. It is 
not all, there is no doubt about that, but curriculum is one part 
of the environment of youngsters. Those of us who are concerned 
with education and who work to provide experiences for young 
people are creators of that environment.. We build that environ- 
ment.. We use terms such as curriculum-construction, curriculum- 
development. We are builders of an enviroiiment for the children 
that we serve, what do we know about creating an environment? 
What do we know about curriculum? The visuals and the presenta- 
tions tonight have dramatized the fact that cur focus ought to be 
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upon the ch.ld. Wteit do we know m a theoret'cal, or in 'i vrixc^ 
tical sense, fr^m the world of curriculum which will en^ible us t j» 
function more powerfully and more effectively to serve the needs 
of ind3VidU''il children w th wh^'ni we vork In oui* schools? 

What I 'iin g^ing to s'ly you knc-w very veil; it's c ^-nmon 
Knov:]edge. I m'iy use a Jlttle different illustration or a 3:ttle 
d fferent terminology than you have nomotiTrses heard, and maybe 
all I'm really doing is revealing an old Insight that I have re- 
discovered for myself.. But I think there is n kind of profound 
proposition in these ideas, and I can say that because they are 
not mine. They've grown out of curriculi^m theoreticians of 
years gone by. I heard the phrase tonight at one point .n the 
film about bodily movement. It is a need; every child has a 
need for body movement. I think that we have all taJked for a 
long, long time about what children need and how we can build 
programs to meet their individual needs. Vie have not made nearly 
as much progress along those lines as we all hoped for.. So what 
I would like to do is to spin out a few ideas that relate to that 
point anci try to build kind of logic and a set of propositions 
that wiJl lead that way. 

Let me start v:ith the very conventional. Education is not 
w.thout direction, even though Silberman criticized the schools 
of today as being mindless. That was a fascinating concept, and 
it served to jar those of us in public education about the pur- 
poses of education. But even so, I think Silberman is technically 
wrong, though he has done us a very real service by arawing our 
attention to that part of it.; But I do not think education is 
without direction In a way that we need to understand as precisely 
and carefully as we can. 

In a conventional sense, most people who have written and 
thought about curriculum generally point out that the purposes of 
education, the goals, the objectives, the directions, the aims, 
are determined by drawing information and inspiration from three 
fundamental sources: What we know about the natare of knowledge, 
what we know about the nature of society, and what we know about 
the nature of individuals. 

We've learned a tremendous amount, especially in the last 
fifteen years, about the nature of knowledge.; I don't know when 
it began but it certainly was articulated clearly and forcefully 
by Bruner m the book The Process of Education , when he began to 
use the phrase: "The structure of the discipline./' We've learned 
a lot, especially since Sputnik, about the fundamental facts and 
concepts and ideas which are unique and peculiar to each of the 
areas of academic inquiry. We recognize that each domain differs 
from other domains. We know, for example, thai the area of the 
dance is different from the area of poetry. And we know that 
poetry is different from sociology and sociology is different 
from chemistry. We also know the ways of creating new knowledge 
are different.^ The ways of historians are different from the 
ways of the mathematician. Me also know that each discipline has 
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.13 own hi. story. It was po.nted out ton:ght [n -x wiy. The n-t- 
ture cf the h:story of dlsclpJine 'xl^-; dictates something 
rib(,ut t.: For ex^imple, the f-ict that chemistry grew out of the 
efforts '^t' nen to convert le id to gold dictated something ?bout 
the V'ly In \7hich people funct un today in the field of che^i^' stry 
V,o know a lot and v/e've learned a great deal in recent years 
about whaL generally is referred to as the nature of knowledge, 
rnat represents one place we can go f we want to determine what 
the purposes of odiicati-^^n ought to be. 

"Hother place to which we can go is to wh'at we know about 
the nature of society.- We can study population patterns, demo- 
graphic, d'.ta, cultural expectations, values, norms. We can use 
tlie conventional statements embodied in sociological and anthro- 
pological thought.: For example, we can draw data from the census 
bureau about the uttondance area of the school that v;e work In. 
V7e can find out hov many people in that particular attendance 
area are young and how many are old; and hov; many are black and 
how m"ny are v;hite; how many are Protestant and how many are 
C\thoi:c and how many are Jews. How many went to the eighth 
grade, how many to college. How many have television sets, how 
many have bathtubs, etc., etc. You could find out a great deal 
about the nature of that particular community when you use those 
data to determine what the purposes of education ought to be. 
Or, if we prefer, we can use zhe newer statements of sociological 
and anthropological thought. We can read Galbraith's The Industrial 
Stato, or we can drav; upon Charles Reich's The Greening of America , 
or we could utilize Margaret Mead's new book Culture and Comm:tment . 
Tliese represent never, more modern versions of sociological and 
anthropological thinking. We can use them to determine what the 
nature of society is, and we can draw f.^om that knowledge to 
determine what the purposes of education ought to be. 

The third place to which we can go is what we know about 
the individual.^ We can go to disciplines such as physiology, bio- 
logy and psychology. We can study things like strength or endur- 
ance, or chemistry of the blood. We can study brain vaves, cogni- 
tive styles, perceptional defenses, achievement patterns, motiva- 
tional structure, and those things which are inherent in the indi- 
vidual Tliey represent another source of information and of inspi- 
ration about what the purposes of education ought to be.^ 

Now these three sources: the nature of knowledge, the na- 
ture of society, and the nature of the individual represent kinds 
of well springs that v;e oan draw from to determine direction for 
the educational enterprise. Many people who live and work in 
education, and many people outside, recognize these three areas 
as important places from which to obtain information. But they 
cannot assume that what we really do is to draw equally from each 
of these three sources as if the curriculum, the environment we 
build, represents something like ' ..e seat of a three-legr^>d stool 
which rests flatly and squarely, and even on each of these three 
sources. One leg is rooted firmly when we know about the nature 
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of society, another leg rooted f.rmly when we know a"bouu the na- 
ture of knov/ledge, and the third leg rooted firmly when we know 
ab'.ut the nature of the individual . Now, that's a nice, neat, 
tidy idea, but it's as wrong as wrong can be. That iiS simply not 
the way curriculaTi manifests itself in action. 

If one look3 carefully and critically at program operations, 
what is evident is that the people who have responsibilities for 
carrying cut a program, people like you and me, have in fact 
drawn from some of these sources in such a way that some things 
are held to be more important than other things. What we really 
do is to take these three sources and rank order them in our own 
minds. And we say this is more important than that . And ;,e build 
an hierarchial order and a kind of value position, if ycu please, 
about what is of greater value and what is of lesser value. And 
we use that value position as a basis for employing curriculum in 
schools . 

Now, there are a number of ways in Which we might combine 
these sources, theo>'eticaily anyway. For example, one of the 
v;ays we might do it is to draw on all we know about the nature 
of knowledge and to hold that uppermost 5n our minds, and to take 
what we know about the nature of the individual and the nature of 
society and give those a lesser position of importance - not 
exther/or, but greater and lesser in emphasis. When we do that, 
what we really do is presume that knowledge is of greatest worth 
and other things are of secondary importance. What we really do 
is to adopt a value position, a philosophical posture about curri- 
culum, about what the purposes of education ought to be and what 
ought to be of greatest credence and greatest importance. That 
particular assumption, I call assumption number one. 

Another way in which we can organize these ideas in our 
minds is for us to presume that what we know about the nature of 
so^'iety ought to be held uppermost in our minds and what we know 
about the nature of the individual and the nature of knowledge 
ought to be given lesser positions of importance.. Again, it's 
not '^ither/or, but it's greater and lesser in emphasis. Now, if 
we presume that what we know about the nature of the society is 
to be given greatest value, and what we know about the individual 
and the disciplines ought to be given positions of lesser impor- 
tance, tnat represents a dijTerent kind of value position, a dif- 
ferent kind of hierarchial errangement, a aifferent kind of belief 
system, a different kind of assumption, if you please. I call 
that assumption number two. 

Still a different way of organizing these ideas in our minds, 
would be for us to presume that what we know about the nature of 
the individual ought to be held uppermost and v;hat we know about 
the nature of society and the nature of knowledge ought to be given 
positions of lesser importance. That is still a different value 
position, a different kind of assumption about the purposes of 
education. I call that assumption number three. 
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Assumption number 1 and assumption number 2 are primarily 
control assumptions. Assumption number 3 is primarily a growth 
assumption. Assumption number 1 is primarily a vocational a?^- 
sumption. Assumption number 2 is primarily a cultural assumpt:on 
and^ assumption number 3 is primarily a persona, is^umption. I 
don t think there is anything at all wrong with different assump- 
tions at different points in time, but I think we need to think 
as clearly and as carefully as we can about which one ought to 
characterize what we think of as public education., 

Assumption number 1, for example, is the one which is found 
predominately in high schools and universities and colleges around 
the country, in my experience anyway. You start with subject 
matter and give that greatest credence; other things are given 
lesser value. Assumption number £?, on the other hand, character- 
izes most elementary schools, in tny experience, in which the con- 
sideration is for the group. Children are taught to be polite, 
kind, and cooperative^ to take turns. Those are the group con- 
siderations, in the main. There is talk about child development 
and other things, but if one looks carefully at what goes on i.i 
elementary schools hour after hour, day after day, it seems -- 
at least in my experience — that those are social considerations 
which are overriding at that point in the child's school. I 
think there are very few instances anywhere which are predictc' 
on assumption number 3. There are, of course, some way-out 
schools that we hear about once in a while. There used to be 
some schools 30 years ago we called activity schools with efforts 
in that direction, and I think the present fascination that Amer- 
icans have with British primary schools and British infant schools 
is in fact because they are inclined that way. But for all prac- 
tical purposes, there are very few schools like that we can lock 
at and study. There are very few models that we can try to com- 
prehend and make sense out of. 

Now, assumption number 1 starting with subject matter and 
assumption number 2 starting with the needs of society are basi- 
cally control assumptions.. Assumption number 3, being primarily 
concerned with the needs of the individual, would inevitably be 
a growth assumption. 1 don't think there is anything wrong at 
all with assumption number 1 or 2, sometimes. I think we have 
been unduly enamored with those assumptions in public education 
up to this point, and I have in fact come to question them se- 
verely in my own mind as being appropriate as the primary basis 
for building a curriculum or creating an environment for life in 
the mind of the child. But I recognize there is validity, too. 
I guess we are over the hump now, but all over the United States 
three, four, five years ago until about this year, and even this 
year there is still some talk about how long kids' hair ought to 
be, or how long girls' dresses ought to be. Now that's social 
talk. In a school district in which my child goes right now, for 
example, there was an article in the paper in September of this 
last school year in which 239 parents had signed a petition ask- 
ing the school board to modify their dress code and permit the 
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boys to v/ear longer hair and to permit girls to wear sl^^cks. 
There were 239 mothers and fathers who went to the school board 
and asked, "Why is it that boys can wear slacks but girls can't?" 
Now, school people und board members who are obsessed with that 
kind of question are dealing with assumption number 2.> They are 
presuming that school is instrument of social purpose and the 
kids ought to be made to fit in and follow the rules, and do as 
they are to]d. I don't know of any data, for example, which sug- 
gests that there is a correlation between hair length and how 
much a kid knows. Now I've got bias in that respect. I*m wil- 
ling to hypothesize that if there is a correlation between hair 
length and how much somebody knows, it's probably negative.; I 
see a few people here and there who might be billing to support 
that hypotheses with me. But, what I'm really saying is that 
when school peop3e get up-tight abc'Ut that ki>id of thing, they're 
up-tight about social considerations, and I an* uncomfortable with 
that.^ I recognize perfectly wel ! that one ci +he purposes of 
school has always been the acculturation concern. I know very 
well the extent to which the people in a group or community, or 
the members of a society, share certa^-n things in common — the 
things that we normally rel'er to as norms and customs and mores 

those kinds of things represent a kind of cement that holds 
society together. ^ And I know that that ought to be one of the 
purposes of the school. My question is, "Ought it to be the 
primary purpose?" I believe not. If, in fact, we adopt assump- 
tion number 2 and we push the social purposes as the primary 
reason schooling exists, we are adopting the basic logic of every 
totalitarian society. In other words, the individual f^xists to 
serve the state. I am terribly uncomfortable with tha I know 
we've got to pay some attention to it, and I'm not arguing against 
it completely. But I do not think it ought to be the overriding 
consideration of ?ny public school.. 

How about as»:umption number 1? That's the one that charac- 
terizes most of the high school program, and on to college.. Even 
the beginning of the junior high school deals primarily with sub- 
ject matter and some people would have it much lower than that.; 
I think assumption number 1 is a control assumption. I think 
what rea31y goes on under those circumstances is that people who 
are responsible to teach use the discipline to discipline the 
learner. You use the discipline of njathematics to make an engi- 
neer bui^ a bridge properly. And the whole logic is one of con- 
trol ana restriction and restraint based upon the logic of disci- 
pline. There are clearly times when that is appropriately true, 
but I think that Is basically a vocational assumption. If an 
individual ejects of his own volition to enter a particular voca- 
tional path, then I think it pakes a great deal of sense to the 
people who have responsibility to teach him to use that discipline 
to control his behavior.. For example, if a guy is going to learn 
to be a surgeon, he surely better learn to live according to the 
principles of physiology and surgery. I don't want anyone cutting 
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on rae to monkey around and just get in there like that. I want 
those people who are responsible for teaching him to be a surgeon 
to use that knowledge to control his behavior. 

Another example, if a person wants to learn to fly an air- 
plane, what he has to learn to do is to get that big machine up 
in the air, and through the air, and down safely. If he wants 
to learn to fly a DC-8 jet, he learns a tremendous amount of 
things, one of which is that in order to take the plane off the 
ground he takes it down to the end of the runway, points it down 
the runway, and pushes the throttle forward When he pushes the 
throttle forward, the plane begins to move. When the plane 
reaches a speed of 158 miles per hour, not 159, not 157, but 158 
miles per hour, the pilot pulls back on the yoke of the plane, the 
nose rotates up, and the plane begins to leave the ground and 
starts to fly. Now, if at that moment, the right outboard engine 
goes out, the pilot has seven-tenths of a second to detect the 
fact that the motor quit and to initiate corrective action. 
Seven-tenths of a secondl Furthermore, there aren't any bells 
ringing, there are-^'t even any needles flickering. He feels with 
his butt, right there in his gluteous maximus. He feels it where 
he sits down. As the plane begins to slip through the air side- 
ways and yaw, he gets that sensation right back .here. And he has 
seven-tenths of a second to feel it, and to initiate the action 
which will correct it, with his feet. And if he doecnH do that, 
the plane will flip right over and crash. 

That is exactly what happened to the Delta DC-8 that crashed 
in New Orleans about four years ago, and plowed into a motel and 
killed ceveral college girls, 'fhey think that's what happened 
to the DC-8 jet that crashed in Anchorage, Alaska, two years ago 
with 186 servicemen aboard. Now, I fly DC-8 jets a lot and I 
most certainly want to be sure that when that pilot takes it dovn 
the runway, if something goes wrong, he knows what to do. He 
doesn't have any time for this stuff called "reflective-thinking." 
He can't say, "Hey, buddy, what do I do now?^ What are the alter- 
natives available to me?" He can't spin out that kind of hesita- 
tion. He can't look it up in the manual. He's got one chance 
and one chance only. He either does it right or both he and I 
are dead. It's just that simple. I want the people who teach 
him to fly that plane to use that knowledge to control his behav- 
ior and to control it highly and rigidly. I'm not arguing against 
assumption number 1. I think it is a very legitimate, a very 
appropriate assumption for educational purposes, sometimes . But 
the questions are: "Should that be the primary basis for organi- 
zing programs for building curriculum for public schools?" I do 
not believe so. 

I think what we really need to try to do is consider the 
possibility that we've always talked about during all of our life- 
time in education — to build a program which meets the needs of 
the individual. But the fact of the matter is that most of us, 
having said that, don't know what to do. We have very great dif- 
ficulty distinguishing wants from needs . We tend to presume that 
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if we follow that logic, we let kids do anything they want to do, 
which may not follow out any of our three basic assumptions. 
Suppose we were seriously concerned about building a program 
which is trying to create an environment for children to meet 
their needs, not society's needs, not the need of the academic 
discipline, but the needs of the individual learner. How ought 
we to go about that? Well, I want to begin with the premise 
that man is the end, subject matter is the means, and society 
ought to be the result. But the first premise is that man is the 
end. 

Now, what do we know about man that is worthwhile and is 
worth presei zing? VHiat are the unique characteristics and attri- 
butes of an individual which have significance and ought to be 
valued and honored? Well, if I sort out in my own mind what is 
involved, I come to one conclusion.; It's a very simple one, but 
I think a very profound one: life is worthwhile. Individuals 
have life. Groups don't have life. Academic disciplines don't 
have life; but individuals \o have life. Life has value, I 
think there is nothing sacred or significant about English or 
football or mathematics, but people are important. People are 
significant, life is important. What we need to do is to build 
a way of thinking so that we can, in fact, create an environment 
that will f ostler and nurture human existence. 

Now, how can we go abc;;t that? Well, I don't know. If you 
ask me how to go about building a program based upon assumption 
number 1, I can do that. If a person wants to be a mathematician, 
then he must study mathematics. If he wants to be a golfer, then 
he must study golf. If he wants to be a dancer, then he has to 
study dancing. If he wants to be a fanner, then he's got to 
study farming.: 

It follows very directly and very naturally what subject 
matter is appropriate if we operate from assumption number 2 also. 
If someone's going to learn something about our country, our 
language, our history, our values, our customs, our economic 
system, our political system, it is very easy to determine what 
subject matter, what con^Jnt, what curriculum is mcst appropriate 
if in fact we are going to serve the needs of the group. 

But what is it that people need in order to grow as individ- 
uals? I don't know, I'm terribly uncomfortable when I talk that 
way. I think of myself as a person who is supposed to know some- 
thing about curriculum, and if someone says to me "What does a 
child need to learn?" I don't know. Well, as you may say, every 
youngster has to learn to jump. Maybe that's true, I don't know. 
But I think we need to devise a new way of thinking about creating 
curricula to serve human needs. Let me share with you, very brief- 
ly and by analogy, a kind of way that I've come to think about 
this. It doesn't give any answers, but I think ^'t opens up some 
possibilities. For example, there are people in our society and 
m all societies who spend their lifetime trying to serve human 
physical needs, trying to preserve physical life. Nutritionists, 
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for example, ^nd physicians, are people whose who3e energies are 
directed toward fostering and preserving and enhancing the pliysical 
aspects of human existenje. I think if we look carefully and 
critically at what some cf those people do, what becomes obvious 
is th^t over a period of time, they've developed a series of ques- 
tions that they've learned to ask themselves. These questions, 
which give direction to t':eir own behavior, may in fact be in- 
structive to those of us who are concerned about creating an en- 
vironment, fjbout building a curriculum. 

F:r example, it seems to me that there are five different 
questions that they've learned to ask. One is — the first ques- 
tion -- " What is essential ?" What is there in the environment 
that is absolutely essential in order to maintain physical life'^ 
Must I ha/e V ^mburgers? Do I have to eat lima beans? Do I have 
to have coca-cola? Do I have to have a glass of bourbon? Well, 
you could answer some of those questions in terms of your values, 
but obviously none of the things that I have mentioned are abso- 
lutely essential in order to preserve human life. But some 
things are essential. And over a period of time, people who work 
in those fields have found out that some ingredients are absolutely 
essential or life will perish. Without protein, I will die. 
V/ithout oxygen, I will die. Without water, I will die. Some 
things are absolutely essential for all mankind. Whether we l:ve 
in the heart of Missouri or whether we l^ve in Africa, Russia, 
the Antarctic. Wherever we live, whatever culture, whatever 
interests we have, all men must have water, all men must have 
protein, all men must have certain other kinds of physical ele- 
ments to consume from their environment, to partake of, in order 
to preserve the thing we think of as physical life. The first 
question those scholars have used is "What is essential?" 

The second question is " How much is essential ?" How much of 
any essential ingredient is absolutely imperative in order to main- 
tain physical life? For example, I*ve got to have water in order 
to survive, but there is both an upper and a lower limit to how 
much water I can partake of. I can't handle 50 gallons a day. 
That's more than I can cope with. Likewise, I cannot survive for 
very long on a thimble -full or even a cup- full* I can survive for 
quite a while on a quart or at least a pint of water a day. And 
probably, if I had to, I could process a couple of gallons, maybe, 
or a little more than that a day. But somewhere there is an upper 
and a lower limit to the quantity question. "How much is essen- 
tial?" And beyond that, in either direction, death will ensue. 
So the second question that researchers in those fields have asked 
is "How much is essential?" 

The third question is '' Where are these essential ingredients 
found in a useable form ?" For example, I must have iron in order 
to survive. If I don*t have iron, the hemoglobin in my blood 
doesn't function properly, it doesn^t pick up oxygen, and my body 
will deteriorate. Well, there is iron in the end of my pencil or 
in my pocket knifB here. But I can chew on that all day and it 
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doesn't help me. That iron is not available to me in iseable 
form. 

And the fourth question is '' How much of any essential in- 
gredient IS present vithm the parameters of any given unit of 
substance that is absolutely essential for life itself ?" How 
much iron is there in a half pound of calf^s liver, or in a 
tablespoonful of Geritol? How much vitamin A is there in a glass 
of orange juice or a glass of milk? How much of this is present 
within a soda cracker, etc.? What is the content of essential 
content, if you please? 

The fifth question is " Under what condition will the in- 
gestion or the consumption or the partaking of air from my envi- 
ronment serve me most effectively^ ^ I must have oxygen or I will 
deteriorate and die, but it is also true that I have to have 
oxygen in a steady state. I can go -.'ithout oxygen for a minute 
or a minute and a half, but after that time, all the oxygen in 
the world won^t help me. To survive I need oxygen available to 
me in a very steady state. And the relationship of these essen- 
tial ingredients to time represents the conditions under which 
the consumption of that essential ingredient will further my 
physical needs. The sixth question is " Under what coiivlition will 
the utilization of air be of most use to me? " 

We can think by analogies and ask ourselves questions along 
these lines about curriculum as a part of a child* s environment.^ 
If v/e presume that lift: is worthwhile, and if we presume that the 
environment that we create ought to serve the needs of individual 
children, then it seems to me that we ought to try to create an 
environment, build a curriculum, which will in fact maintain and 
enhance a child's intellectual and emotional, and activity life. 
Not his physical existence, per se, but the things that we think 
of as a function of educational stimuli or educational experience, 
as opposed to food and Water. If we use that same kind of logic, 
we might ask "What facts are essential?" "What concepts are 
essential?," "What subjec' matter is essential in order to main- 
tain an educational kind of life?" Does someone have to know the 
rules of Schottische dancing or how to do ohe Virginia Reel? Do 
you have to know how to solve quadratic equations? Do you have 
to know that the first amendment guarantees freedom of speech, 
press, religion, petition? What facts, what concepts, what psy- 
cho-motor skills -are absolutely essential for educational life to 
continue? I don't know. I wish I did know the answer to those 
questions, but I really don't know what is essential. 

What do we know about the second question^ "How much is 
essential?" How much must I partake of in order to maintain my 
intellectual, my educational kind of life? How many facts, how 
many concepts, how many stimuli, how much information can I con- 
sume in order to build an educated life, become an educated human 
being? I don't know the answer to that either, although I think 
we clearly have some studies which are suggestive and helpful in 
that realm. We know well that children who are born and reared 
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in vhat IS called a "stimulus -deprived" environment in which there 
is little richness in the environment, grcfw up to be less intel- 
ligent. We know very v/ell that if we deprive an organism like a 
rat or another animal oT stimulus input, that there is, m fact, 
intellectual deterioration. And ultimately death probably would 
ensue.' There probably is a Icfwer limit to the amount of stimula- 
tion which is absolutely essential for life to continue, and 
there is also an upper limit. We can clearly throw things at 
people so fast and so rapidly, we can make things so bright and 
so vivid that we overwhelm them and ultimately they would have to 
back up or hide in some way to protect themselves from this bar- 
rage of stimulation in which they are immersed. I think some of 
the studies like those by Hunt and Bernstein, and others, would 
clearly suggest that the quantity of stimulation does have appre- 
ciable impact on the development of what we think of as an edu- 
cated human being, of the intellectual, social, and emotional 
development that v;e think of as products of education.. 

The third question is "Where are these essential ingredients 
found in useable form?" Well, we're pretty good in that realm. 
We think that a math book has a certain kind of content, and 
children learn one thing in a golf class, another thing in a 
dance class, and something else in a literature class. Categor- 
izing by subject matter fields is a pretty crude categorization, 
but it's probably reasonably accurate, and we've got some idea 
about where we can locate it. I don't think we know nearly enough 
about that as we think we do. For example, T don't know what the 
content of this lecture is, or what the content is, for example, 
of a child's visit to a firehouse, or what/- happens in an hour's 
counseling session. What is the content of some of those things 
we call process experiences? I don't krow. There is a content 
but we don't know what. Most people in education would not be 
very expert about the nutritional value of things, but almost 
all people in America know much more about the calories in a soda 
cracker, or a baked potato or half a pound of hamburger than they 
do even about the subject matter field they are teaching. 

The fourth question is "How much content is included within 
the parameters of this?" And I don't think we have a way to 
analyze the content of content in education very well. Content 
analysis studies are not very skilled or accomplished at that. 
Again, we're much better at the food realm than we are at the 
subject master realm. 

How about the conditions? Interestingly enough, there we 
have all the answers. We know this comes first and that comes 
second. That's the whole notion of sope and sequence of prereq- 
uisites of required courses. You can't do this until you've had 
that. We know that a tremendous number of studies have been done 
in the field of physical education about the spacing of things, 
and the repetition, and the practice. And we're pretty good about 
how to space things out, and whether we do it with reward or pun- 
ishment and all that kind of thing It amazes me how knowledgeable 
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we are about the conditions which are conducive to developing an 
educated man and we don»t know what's essential. Maybe I'm wrong 
in that, but I don't think we do. 

Well, what I'm trying to suggest is that we need to devise 
a way to think about curriculum and about environment so that it 
would serve the needs of the individual ultimately, of course, 
we must devise a way of thinking about preparing people to work 
with children, in which such an orientation could be made opera- 
tional. Certainly the present attempt to teach people to be 
teachers is on what I call output behavior. If we are seriously 
concerned about meeting the needs of the individual, then we must 
become very skilled observers of developing our own intake be- 
havior. There are a lot of illustrations and a lot of examples 
I might make to prove my point, but I'll not do that. But the 
fact of the matter is that in general terms, we are auite profi- 
cient in output. 

About one year ago, my wife and I spent one Sunday after- 
noon visiting a follow across the street who happens to be a 
children's psychiatrist. We sat there and swapped stories about 
graduate school. As the afternoon wore on, I got increasingly 
uncomfortable because it seemed to me there was a fundamental 
difference in the training of that man as a psychiatrist and my 
training. As we got up to go home, I said: "it ought not to 
have, but today has made me terribly uncomfortable. You are a 
children's psychiatrist, we are about the same age, we both have 
doctorate degrees, we're both reasonably competent professionals 
m our own fields, reasonably well respected, but there is some- 
thing fundamentally different about your preparation, as compared 
to mine. For example, right now even though you are a children's 
psychiatrist, if I fell over at this moment with a heart attack, 
you would know how to respond. But if you asked me to help your 
eight-year old daughter Debbie to learn to read, I wouldn't know 
what to do. I have nothing in my background, nothing in my expe- 
rience to help me deal with that., I can do pretty well with a 
group, but give me one child, even iry own, and I don't know what 
to do. I'm not skil3ed in observing a child and understanding 
and making sense out of all the nuancet, the motivation, person- 
ality, achievement. The skill in preparation which I have devel- 
oped pre^.u/ well, I think, is a skill of output behavior. 

The professional preparat\on of people who are going to 
serve the needs of individuals and to create an environment which 
will honor the integrity and the dignity and the uniqueness and 
the needs of the individual will first of all be the skill of 
observing, listening, hearing, and looking. And then responding 
as a function of an accurate assessment of that individual's 
needs. That is too simple, it is much more complex than that, 
but basically what we have to do as to turn the logic of teaching 
around. Instead of developing proficiency output behavior, we 
have to become adept at intake behavior. And in my judgment, that 
means the whole concept of piofessional education needs to be 
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reoriented ,^ I don't know if we can do that or not. Our whole 
inclination, and our whole Interest, is the other way. We have 
people who are so obsessed with the needs of society they cannot 
fjnd a way to focus sharply and effectively on the needs of the 
individual . 

Now, I'm going to stop. What I've tried to say is that we, 
in fact, can build curricula, we can create an environment, and 
we can serve the needs of the disciplines or the needs of society, 
or the needs of the individual. If we can find a way to think 
about instruction, then I think we might build a way of preparing 
people for that which would be very different from the kind of 
e>rperiences ve now provide. 

To say it simply, I think we've got a problem. And as the 
great philosopher, Pogo, has said: "We've met the enemy and it 
is us." But I think problem- solving is supposed to be our stock 
and trade. That is the one thing we are supposed to be best at. 
If we are going to solve that problem, it is going to be solved 
by people like you and me working at it.: It isn't going to be 
solved by the U.S. Office of Education. It isn't going to be 
solved by anyone who will charge across the Rockies on a great 
white horse. It isn't going to come down from Heaven. It is 
^oing to be solved by people like you and me working at it day 
after day. 

We are the problem, but we are also the solution, and we 
must find a way to use ourselves, powerfully and creat vely, to 
build the kind of environment which will honor individual needs. 
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The word in the title of my presentation I want to emph-isize 
is "changing,," We often talk about and relate to our role as 
specialists m education as if we could stop everything for a- 
while, take a look, assess the needs, and then go on about the 
business of education. Unfortunately, neither the world nor 
c:ducation allows for that kind of procedure. Therefore, if we 
are really to deal with the problem you set out here — the 
preparation of the elementary specialist — it must be considered 
n a dynr^mic rather than a static sense. 

In reality the meaning of the work "specialn'st" has changed 
dramatically over the years. I recall during my initial teaching 
days that the word used to be supervisor; we had music supervisors, 
art supervisors J and physical education supervisors. They really 
didn't supervise other staff members, but were actually "portable" 
teachers. School districts then became large enough, thanks to 
the Conant repcrt, to have supervisors vho actually supervised 
other teachers in art, music or physical education. Since the 
term "supervisor" was now inappropriate, ariother title, that of 
"consultant" — music consultant, art consultant, and perhaps 
physical education consultant was used to describe this role. 
Thi s term also caused problems because consultants are normally 
thought of as "experts" from outside the school district rather 
thon school district teachers. Finally, we came to accept the 
word "specialist." Specialist seems to better express the role 
actually played, but brings with it a number of other problems. 



First, the inherent inference of the title is that the sub- 
ject area is something special and set apart from the mainstream 
of education where the "generalist" functions. The mainstream is 
often called "general education," or academic education and as it 
now has been referred to, "the basics." 

The idea of the specialist, then, br ngs with it certain 
implied advantages and disadvantages. The advantages of being a 
specialist obviously are that you are, in fact, set aside as 
special. You can "do your own thing" without a whole lot of wor- 
rying about the "spotlight being on you" to produce or having to 
be concerned about the total life of the children that you face. 
Compensating for those advantages, if you perceive them as such, 
are those disadvantages that arise from the reality that the 
"special" program does not relate to the on-goingness of educa- 
tion and as such, is usually the first to be overlooked and cut 
from the budget or the time schedule. 

I would like to indulge in a look backward so that I can 
begin to support my premise of this changing role before discuss- 
ing how it IS changing very dramatically today. In Gladys 
Fleming's speech a reference was made about a conference similar 
to this one held in the 1930s. I would agree that the content 
of such a meeting dealing with the specialist in education was 
probably pretty much the same as this.. But the whole context of 
the specialist, the whole milieu, if you w?ll, dramatically changed 
between 1930 and 1972. As most of you recall (l cannot speak from 
personal experience), the 1930s were the "heydays" of the special- 
ist. It was a time when the specialist was well ensconced in the 
schools. There were art teachers and music teachers in fairly 
plentiful supply and physical education teachers as well. Part 
of the reason was that the schools had been committed to that 
phenomenon called "progressive education" and the multitude of 
misinterpreted "John Dev;eyisms." But it did accept the experi- 
mental approach to education, as well as the charge for catering 
to the needs of the individual child. These notions were very 
instrumental in making the specialist's role a very important one 
in education. Therefore, specialists were in plentiful supply 
and no one was thinking in that day and age about how dispensable 
they were. 

In the period starting about 1950, (if you will relive that 
with me) an important shift took place in education. It is very 
hard to pinpoint all the reasons why it happened. Some insight 
seemed to be that it was all caused by "Sputnik." I think It a 
bit simplistic to relate the change to one event. At the same 
time, and with no apparent connection, the self-contained class- 
room was gathering widespread acceptance. A return in the fifties 
to the "little red school-house" notion of education then threw a 
whole new light on the place of the specialist. The implications 
of this concept was that the classroom teacher would do all of the 
teaching of all of the subjects that children would need to con- 
front.: This movement seriously questioned whether the specialists 
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were needed. As it turned out they still did exist, but the spe- 
cialist's role was not nearly as central to education as before. 

A series of serious educational crises when came crashing 
in like waves upon an otherwise complacent, self-serving educa- 
tional system that has caused it constantly to reel from their 
battering.^ As the result, education of the more recent past and 
of today is based more on responding to crises than it is on pro- 
viding education leadership. 

You are undoubtedly familiar with these crises: first, the 
Johnnie Can*t Read cri.sis. All of a sudden, it was discovered 
that children couldn^t read, also implying (but not always accept- 
ing) that they couldn't write.. We needed more scientists and pro- 
fessional people, and they needed to read to exist and hence edu- 
cation readjusted to the task by eliminating or minimizing every- 
thing besides "remedial" reading. "Remedial" generally meaning 
more and more of the same reading material that children couldn't 
or wouldn't master in the first place. Along with this crisis 
came the vocational crisis, or "upward mobility" crisis. Schools 
became concerned with the fact that one of their major roles was 
to see that Johnnie could get a job or could get a better job, 
and most of what went on in education and most of what is going 
on today is geared to that simple concept -- get Johnnie a job. 
Therefore, anything that does not teach Johnnie and Jane to read, 
and train them to get a job or a better job, is not very impor- 
tant and should be cast aside. The "special" subjects rarely 
have contributed to getting Johnnie a better job unleiJS it is 
within that specialty. 

Since the schools were vocationally oriented it made a lot 
of sense to look to industry for help in managing t.ie schools. 
As the result, management systems appeared that said simply that/ 
you look at your program, develop objectives and means for decid- 
ing if they are achieved, then tie your budget to it. This de- 
ciding if they are achieved ultimately was called accountability. 
If it worked in producing cars, nuts and bolts and profits, why 
shouldn't it work w:th schools? The only problem is that the end 
products of schools are not machines to inhabit factories and 
offices, but human beings . A great many semantic games were 
played with developing behavioral objectives that did nor reflect 
the goals of education, but did reflect what could conveniently 
be put into carefully thought out phrases that were measurable. 
This is not to infer that behavioral objectives are not desirable. 
If they redirect a look at what education is doing to and for 
students, they are quite valuable. But when they become a part 
of a cold, justifying management system they are bound to be de- 
humanizing and effect little educational change. 

What role has the specialist had or currently is having in 
solving the problems that created these crises? Purely and simply 
he or she has had none. The arts, as special subjects, are rarely 
thought of as having anything at all to do with solving problems 
of this order. Therefore, the specialist has played an outside 
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role — outside of the major concerns of education. Unfortunately, 
far too many arts educators at all levels have been content not to 
"get involved," The decision -makers in education have insisted 
that all we should deal with in schools is reading, writing and 
arithmetic the "basics." The only real need we have then for 
elementary specialists today is to provide a convenient time for 
the classroom teacher to catch a smoke or a cup of coffee. 

In addition, because "business is bad" and school popula- 
tions are leveling off or decreasing, money for schools is limited 
and cue-backs are the order of the day. We have wholesale red- 
lining of you know what — specialist positions and special 
programs . 

On the other hand, there are indications that many educa- 
tors have begun to look toward the special subjects as a possible 
means of ciiinging education, to humanize it, if you will. One 
of these indicators is the pilot projects of the Arts in Educa- 
tion Program, JDR 3rd Fund in which three school districts have 
attempted to provide a comprehensive arts program — K-12 — 
for all children. '.^Iie results have been strikingly successful 
and clearly suggest that arts can change education. Project 
IMPACT, of which I am coordinator, was based on the notior of 
moving the arts into the center of the curriculum. This ^ " jd 
a great number of fears among principals and classroom tt jhers. 
They said*: "if we put more of the arts into the curriculum, 
then what will we throw out?" and "What effect is this going to 
have on reading and math*?" After a year and a half of the Project 
nothing has been thrown out and what gets taught in the classroom 
reading, writing, and arithmetic — is presented in a far more 
effective way than ever before. Kids are even enjoying coming to 
school. What did it? The arts*.. The arts acted as a catalyst. 
Why? Maybe because until now the big push on the basic subjects 
genuinely threatened classroom teachers. Any effort to try 
changes within these subject areas was more of a threat and 
accomplished less change. 

We found in IMPACT and the pilot projects of the JDR 3rd 
Fund, substantiated by both the principal and classroom teachers, 
that the arts were not threatening, but were able to free the 
classroom teacher to look at his or her own teaching style in the 
new ways. Involvement in art experiences provided a model for 
learning exnernences in all other subject areas, but also affect- 
ed the teacher in a personal way. 

Another indication is the now popular notion of the British 
Infant School, which we have come to call "the open school" in 
this country. The approach involves increased freedom in the reg- 
ulation of education by experiences so that many activities are 
simultaneous and often spontaneous. The problem with the open 
school is not in its approach but in the fact that many schools 
which attempt to develop them don*t realize that to have an open 
school you have to have open teachers. You ^-''^t get open teach- 
ers until somehow you move them away from tl traditional 
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concepts of teaching and learning that they, themselves, went 
through, learned about in college anu have used for some period 
of time in the classroom. And our present teaching training 
system is geared for the traditional, not for the open school. 

The narrow, isolated and fragmented teacher that character- 
izes our college and university programs is not adequate to meet 
tK challenges of today's education. As the young man said ear- 
lier in the conference, "I am you, you made this- of me." He was 
saying to us that what he was prepared for was a very narrow, 
specialized route. He farther suggested that the only way he 
could survive in his new teaching position was to find out what 
is going on in social studies and relate to it. Find out what 
is going on in art and relate to it. He said that he was even 
trying to understand "what those reading tests were all about." 
The special fields, the arts and physical education have a lot to 
offer in the development of the open school concept. The IMPACT 
schools are excellent examples of open schools even though they 
are not called that. 

Clearly what I am suggesting then is that the role of the 
specialist is changing but there is precious little within our 
own fields to support that change We are still going about edu- 
cation in a "business as usual" way. There is little evidence of 
basic change in specialist preparation programs. Insertion of a 
"new" course vill not produce this change. 

I would like to quote excerpts from some comments made by 
one of the specialists in an IMPACT school. This happens to be a 
music specialist but could have been a physical education special- 
ist or an art specialist. The sentiments are similar to the ones 
that have been made by other specialists in the Project. These 
excerpts are from a panel presentation it the Music Education 
National Conference a fev: months ago. Her name is Kathy Pengelly 
from the Eugene, Oregon, schools. "... I can no longer think of 
music as a separate entity in the program. In fact, I consider 
the inter-relationship of all subject areas in the creative pro- 
cess of the children and teachers to be the foremost importance 
in the work that I do as a music specialist. Music has taken on 
a new importance; it is no longer a segregated part of a busy 
curriculum, as it usually is in public schools." 

"A year ago the classroom teachers felt slightly overwhelmed 
some still do. They lack confidence in planning and executing 
lessons in all the arts. I can easily put inyself in their shoes 
by pretending that someone asked me to teach reading, algebra, 
chemistry, and Latin vhen I didn't know very much about any of 
them. Now these same teachers report with pride that their own 
ideas and plans in the arts are successful with kids." 

"Because of my experience during the past two years, I will 
never be satisfied again with meeting classes for a half hour once 
or twice a week. I know now that it can be so much morel Some 
famous person once said: *It is easier to move a cemetery than 
change a school.' Don^t you believe itl," 
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These hopeful comments sliculd point to the rays of hope for 
a more significant role for the specialist of today and the future. 
But these rays may not penetrate the clouds of darkness formed by 
narrow, isolated, fragmentary concepts of specialists that still 
prevail in the minds of educators as well as the college and uni- 
versity staffs that prepare our specialists. 

Arp we up tu this challenge? Can we become the catalysts 
for educational change? I certainly hope that you will not be 
comfortable with the role a "smoke break" provi('3s, but will 
accept the challenge and work diligently to meet it in whatever 
role you assume.. 
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Our Concern for the Profession 

Task Force: Children's Dance 



GLADYS ANDREWS FLEMING 
Chairman 

This conference represents for many of us a kind of "Dream 
Come True." What a positive, hopeful feeling members of the 
Task Force and Elementary Commission have that more than three 
hundred people have assembled here to consider the status and 
future of the education of children. It is also impressive that 
the written responses from many who could not be here have commu- 
nicated their enthusiasm for the con-f'erence . They also requested 
information, help, advice and anticipate action! 

Over the years AAHPER has created a setting in which various 
groups could express interest, look at differences, and develop 
plans. But until lately, it has been difficult to move ahead in 
a concerned way with a national thrust in the elementary area. 

It was amusing to me and a source of shock to hear that in 
1930 (U2 years ago) at a conference in Boston, professional 
people were working on many of the same important jdeas for help- 
ing children as we are tonight. Do you know that at the 1930 con- 
vention of the National Society of Directors of Physical Education 
for Women, Dorothy LaSalle made a plea for college directors for 
greater interest and attention to dance in the elementary school? 
As a result, she was appointed chairman of a committee to develop 
a Report on Dancing in Elementary Schools. For this project the 
chairman chose women geographically distributed, including dance 
specialists, public school supervi&ors of physical education, and 
teacher education instructors. Among the items this 1930 Report 
discussed were: objectives, methods, curriculum, dance for boys. 
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and teacher preparation. The committee emphasized the need for 
more scientific study of objectives, particularly social objec- 
tives, child interests, future experimentation witli dance for 
boys, teacher preparation, standardized terminology bibliography. 
This is obviously history repeating itself UO years ago I Can 
you believe this? Our Task Force is UO years late I 

The Report was presented at the APEA Convention m Detroit 
in I93I5 and was well received. At the Detroit meeting the deci- 
sion was made by a grou:? in dance to petition the APEA Board of 
Di'^ectcrs to permit the organization of a Dance Section. Dance 
Sectioi* status was not approved. Factors which undoubtedly in- 
fluenced the rejection was the unfamiliarity with dance by the 
Board which was composed of all men (women were not permitted to 
hold office), and the feeling that dance was not a legitimate 
part of physical education. 

As a result of the rejection, this group immediately organ- 
ized (sounds like Women's Lib), elected a chairman and made plans 
for their work. During that yeai the Report was extended and 
refined. 

At the 1932 Convention, request was aga^n made to the APEA 
Board of Directors for Dance Section status. Finally, dance be- 
came legitimate and achieved status as a Dance Section, now a 
Dance Division. A, S, Barnes and Co., agreed to publish the 
refined Report. In March 1933> came off the press as Dancing 
in the Elementary Schools. This was the first publication of the 
Dance Section. 

We have moved a long way in these kO years in terms of or- 
ganizational factors. Dance has an important place in the Asso- 
ciation as a Division, and with opportunities to work. This Con- 
ference is an expre sion of status and responsibility Yet our 
concerns for Children's Dance are about the same as UO years ago, 
dance for boys? Terminology? Scientific study? Teacher 
preparation? 

Over the years many members of this audience have kept alive 
the concern for programs for chilfren. The adding of an Elemen- 
tary Consultant (Margie Hanson) to the AAHFER Headquarters Staff 
resulted from this persistent quest. Through her efforts in re- 
cent years there have been many conferences, and many opportuni- 
ties for cooperative work with other organizations, associations 
and numerous local, state and regional groups. 

These productive and carefully planned conferences and acti- 
vities have been carried on with limited resources, with constant 
demands to sharpen and refine purposes, and to develop resource 
materials. In 1967-68 the Dance Division saw fit to authorize and 
support a Task Force on Children's Dance. 

Thus the Task Force was born. Many people, many hours, many 
letters and reports, many meetings characterize our work.; Let us 
pause for a minute. It would be impossible for us to recall our 
early days without recognizing the significant contributions of 
two of our great people who are no longer with us. Special recog- 
nition is given to Dr. Myrtle Spande, who nurtured us from the 
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Washington Office, and to Dr. Delia Hussey, a staunch and active 
member of the Task Foi-ce. We miss them and cherish their con- 
tributions 

The Task Force chose not to begin its work wi-^h a conference 
— not to start out with a national thrust. Actually, this Lake 
of the Ozarks Conference is the culmination of our work. We are a 
small group of members with extensive backgrounds m teaching 
children in both physical education and dance. The group conti- 
nues to "''ork together effectively. 

Our activities have included the following: 

1. A national study to determine the status of children's 
dance. The state, county and city directors assisted 
us in this survey. The finding were reported in the 
June 1971 issue of the Journal. 

2. ^ A comprehensive study was made of "What is children's 

dance?" An attempt was made to make this study on an 
interdisciplinary basis. This included resource help 
from human growth and development, learning, curricu- 
lum, evaluation, teacher education, physical education 
and dance. A three-day work conference initiated this 
study. Out of this work came our Guidelines for Chil- 
dren's Dance published in the June issue of the Journal , 
There is a Preamble which gives our philosophy of chil-' 
dren's dance, and a forthcoming publication which will 
have examples for implementation. 

3. A series of pilot project? or prograne were set up 
through the Task Force. An attempt was made to identify 
dance activities with children around the country. 
These were summarized. A resource file of individuals 
working in various aspects of children's dance was de- 
veloped and IS available for those wanting to visit 
such programs. Descriptions of some of these activities 
have been published in the Journal. 

h. A review of textbooks pertinent to physical education 
in the elementary 'school has been made. This suggests 
the limited emphasis on dance in most of these books, 
and in many cases, the highly repetitive nature of the 
material . 

5. A study has been made of films related to children's 
dance. Criteria were developed and a selected list of 
films has been made. 

6. A bibliography of selected textbooks on children's dance 
has been prepared. Also, a selected bibliography of 
physical education books which include dance has been 
developed. Both bibliographies were based on carefully 
refined criteria. 

7. A list of needed research items on children's dance was 
developed and submitted to the Research Committee of the 
Dance Division and to the Lincoln Center Dance Library in 
New York City. 



8, Throughout the work of the Task Force attention has 
been given to appropriate preparation of elementary 
teachers in dance. This includes both pre-service 
and in-service education.: 

9. Finally, a Publication on Children's Dance is underway 
which will include much of the above material. 

Out of all of these activities there persist a variety of 
major concerns which we think are at the crux of improving chil- 
dren's dance. 

We still have unfinished jobs in convincing leaders of 
physical education and dance: 

- that we start with pre-school and elementary-aged 

children; 

- that recognit'on be given to public school-oriented 

people; 

- that movement is basic to all physical education, 

including dance; 

- that aesthetic, expressive activities are essential in 

fostering positive feelings of self and others; 

- that a common terminology is necessary. 

Actually, today our most pressing concern is to build dance 
and other forms of physical education for children in terms of who 
they are, what they are like, where they are, what they are in- 
terested in, and not in terms of modifying, diluting, or making 
mini-adult physical education and dance programs for children. 
Let us go on a campaign in which we start building and directing 
our programs from the "bottom up" rather than the "top down." 
Let us provide for children to be boys and ^irls. We should not 
abolish childhood I Children are dignified, unique personalities 
who have the right to request that viable, meaningful and devel- 
opmental programs be offered to them. To accomplish this we need 
to completely eradicate from our thinking and language such in- 
defensible terms as "kiddy stuff, baby games, iddy bitty rhythms, 
and areas of kids' activities." We need to build our programs to 
include all children in our schools. Success and accomplishment 
for all children are needed in varied kinds of activities rather 
than programs primarily planned for the gifted or highly skilled. 
They all can be skillful.. 

Out of these general over-all concerns come a series of 
specific ones which require action. Our work in the past few 
years demonstrates that our profession should address itself to 
such items as: 

1. Helping people understand the uniqueness of children's 
dance . 

2. Providing opportunities for all children in all schools 
in quality dance, comprehensive enough for boys and 
girls to find success and challenge. 

3. Getting dance into the "crowded" school day by finding 
appropriate time and space. 
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k. Providing for a progressive development (pre-school 
through elementary) program in dance based on a move- 
ment approach. ^ 

5, Providing vigorous programs which grow out of and con- 
tribute to other meaningful curriculum experiences. 

6, Placing emphasis on expressive and aesthetic qualities 
which emerge from sensing and responding activities. 

7, Helping physical education professionals in leadership 
roles to comprehend the dynamics of children's dance 
and to facilitate and nurture opportunities for its 
development,^ 

8, Helping the "dance people" to recognize that children's 
danse is a unique area worthy of development. This area 
focuses on growth and expression of children as children 
rather than on isolated adult techniques and performances 

9, ^ Providing for those in teacher education who -will be 

working with children's dance to begin by developing an 
understanding of children, of how they move and grow, and 
developing skill in working with them. Much attention 
will also be given to understanding the total school 
program. ^ 

10. Recognizing that men as well as women need to have ade- 
quate preparation in children's dance. 

11. Clarifying the attitudes and perceptions of people 
about children and dance. 

As we face 'che late seventies, we must realize that dance is 
here to stay, that boys and girls like to dance, that teachers 
need special preparation, that we help children to move as a basis 
for competence in dance, that dance requires time, space, resources 
and leadership. 

This conference, then, is concerned with a new look at pro- 
fessional preparation. We need to come up with some clearly de- 
fined, practical and relevant ideas, and join forces to start to 
put them into action. This requires cooperative activity, V7e 
must do this job together. The power is within this group to 
make a difference. If we wait another ko years for children's 
dance, it will be 2012 A,D,I We cannot afford to wait I 

Can we leave this conference with daring, workable ideas 
which we can put into practice, so that when I return to those 
Uth graders with whom I am privileged to move and dance, I can 
confidently try to satisfy Randall, Melody, Patti, and Tyron when 
they flip those questioning eyes saying:. 



There is so much 
good in me. 
Help me find it. 

There is so much 

to know. 

Help me get it. 



There is so much 

I can do. 

Help me to do it. 

There is so much 
to say. 

Help me express it. 



There is so much 

joy in me. 

Help me feel it. 

There is so much 
love in me. 
Help me give it. 
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Elementary School Physical Education Commission 



HUBERT HOFFT^IAN 
Chairman 



A ten-minute presentation on concerns for the profession 
is almost impossible, Hcfwever, after other speeches that I've 
made, listeners have told me that a short speech is never all bad. 
Faced with the problem of listing my many concerns, i looked for 
a common theme that would tie these concerns together. I was 
stymied until yesterday morning. At that time I was watching 
Captain Kangaroo with my son, as we waited for the car pool to 
arrive. 

It seemed that Mr. Moose heard that he was going to move 
to another city. He was upset over the prospect of not seeing 
his old friends, and being able to play baseball. Well, Mr. 
Moose was told that he would actually enjoy the move. He could 
write, phone and visit his old friends, but would also be able 
to make some new ones. Being new in town would make him a center 
of attraction, and that would be a great time to make friends. 
When told about the new facilities for playing baseball in the new 
town, Mr. Moose could hardly wait to move. 

Now for the next few minutes I would like each of you who 
has been working in elementary school physical education, after 
having your professional preparation geared towards secondary 
education, to imagine that you are Mr. Moose. As you mo\ed to 
the new city called Elementary School Physical Education , you 
found yourself the center of attraction. Elementary physical 
ucation specialists are loved by classroom teachers and child".- 
alike. You have made new friends, and have even f oind the nc.;. 
baseball facilities where you were invited to play a game, and 
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you accepted. As you all know, once you ar'^ in the game, you are 
expected to perform. 

Soon, however, the uniqueness of the new environment is 
gone, and we must look at ourselves honestly. Can We field the 
ball or will our performance be a tragedy of errors? I would 
like to ask each of you if you are prepared to move. 

If you are an elementary school physical education sxjecial- 
ist, can you create an environment for learning fcr each of your 
students? Can you identify problems and seek to find solutions 
using all the resources available to you? Are you prepared to 
teach movement education, creative dance, the total comprehensive 
developmental physical education program that is an integral part 
of the school experience, and not just some awkward part of the 
school experience, not just some awkward appendage^ Do you under- 
stand and value the feelings of children? 

If you are in a teacher-education institution, are you pre- 
pared to move? We have changed our programs from secondary to 
kindergarten through 12 — but mostly in name only. Only 50 of 
7^0 institutions preparing physical educators claim to be working 
towards improved preparation of elementary specialists. Are we 
prepared to improve not only content but also process? Can we 
admit that perhaps some of what we've been doing for years may be 
ineffective, and honestly explore alternatives? 

Can you who are City and County Directors move? Faced with 
the task of hiring qualified elementary specialists, how will you 
respond? Can you stop hiring unqualified teachers? Can you 
write to professional preparation institutions, and tell them 
that their graduates need not apply until their programs change? 

Can State Department Personnel move to get appropriate 
certification for elementary physical education specialists? 
Whether teachers become certified by program-approval systems, or 
competency-based systems, will you involve public school personnel 
in the certification procedures 7 Will we have appropriate certi- 
fication for teachers in the pre-school and middle school areas? 

And ."inally, is AAHPER prepared to move? The Association 
publication list shows some promise, but these are largely the 
results of dedicated members. Will AAHPER move to give financial 
support to elementary programs? Presently, we spend more than 
three times as much on athletic programs as we do on e3ementary 
physical education programs m our Association budget, and some 
of our colleagues have proposed writing for f<mds for elementary 
purposes. Will AAHPER begin to become involved with significant 
professional problems? Will we "begin to evaluate programs at all 
levels or just publicize what good programs should include? 

Well, Mr, Moose, are you prepared to move? As one Moose to 
another, I think I am ready. My attendance at this Conference is 
evidence of that, I — as I'm sure is true of all of you -- have 
come to this site because of our mutual concerns, I hope to be 
stimulated by our association, I hope to test ideas that I We 
brought with me, and to listen and respond to others* thoughts. 
When I leave, I hope to be better prepared to move successfully 
and w:th greater anticipation to the exciting city of Elementary 
School Physical Education , 




The Consumer Speaks Out 
About Professional Preparation 

A City Director Speaks Gut 



PAULA BARRY 

Department of Health and 

Physical Education 
Washington, D.C. 

We li,ve in a world of fantastic achievements, almost it 
seems everywhere but in our fields. Unfortunately, little pro- 
gress has been made in the area of adequately training and pre- 
paring teachers who will meet the challenges of this electronic 
age. 

School systems, the consumers of the end product of teacher 
training, are demanding that the colleges and universities supply 
them with candidates who can meet present day exigencies. This 
requirement stems from the needs recognized by all communities 
regardless of their geographic location. School systems are ur- 
gently seeking out teachers who are prepared to meet these chal- 
lenges. They are looking for the innovative, the creative, and 
the imaginative instructor; the teacher who can develop the whole 
child: one who can motivate, impart good working skills, fire the 
child's discovery instincts, and totally prepare today's students 
for tomorrow's world. They are, in short, looking for the teacher 
whose education does not stand still, but continues with in- 
service training and graduate tbudies to keep abreast of the 
times and trends. 
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Now, to sum up some of the points to which I attt-ch impor- 
tance, may I repeat, we need p-^ospective teachers who are pre- 
pared, who can make the difference, a teacher for all seasons 
(who can function as a member of a team in a suburban or urban 
situation), a person with ideas, who can make ideas happen — if 
given the chance. Needed are potential teachers who are prepared 
for out changing society; who are children-oriented; who are 
attitude-changersj who have certain knowledges, skills, and 
personal competencies that can be articulated or demonstrated; 
prospective teachers who can be managers of learning; who a.'-e 
notivated to join and participate in professional organizaticn 
and understand the need for continuing education. 

This list of qualifications is by no means comprehensive — 
nor IS it intended to be. My only purpose is to call your atten- 
tion to a few points in an effort to outline the enormous task 
facing those responsible for teacher preparation. As a part-time 
teacher of elementary education majors and physical education 
majors, I am well aware of some of the problems involved. 

As consumers of the products of the professional prepara- 
tion program, school systems need to become more involved in the 
training process. Performance criteria are needed for teacher 
education programs with emphasis on producing competence.. Some 
states are now using this as a partial basis for the selection of 
their teachers. A closer, more cooperative working relationship 
must be established between the schools and the persons engaged 
in professional preparation. There must be a more realistic 
approach to professional preparation programs. 

Perhaps all college teachers should be required periodically 
to visit public schools. There might even be an exchange of public 
school teachers and college professors for a semester so that both 
faculties have an increased understanding of each other* s profes- 
sional problems. With such an interchange, perhaps tne first- 
year teacher would not be forced to flounder helplessly amid a sea 
of curriculum guides that are out-moded and bear no relevance to 
the student's needs and expectations. Student teaching should 
begin when the college student decides that education is his major 
field. Orienting the student teacher to children, with whom he or 
she will be involved, should be the first order of business. 

Team-work must obtain between the professional preparation 
instituticjn and the consumer school system so that the rapidly 
changing goals of education may be met, and to insure the continu- 
ous understanding, growth and development of the needs of the 
children we teach. 
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A Leader in Recreation and Dance Speaks Out 



GERTRUDE BLANCHARD 

Recreation and Parks Development 

Richmond, California 

So that you will have a frame of reference, let me be br-.ef- 
ly autobiographical: I have been in municipal recreation for 18 
years, working in various phases and kinds of dance in a city of 
80,000 people with their full share of urban-suburban, minors ty- 
majority, conservative-liberal problems. For the past 12 years I 
have served as a resource person and instructor for the Richmond 
Unified School District in California which enrolls some 1*0,000 
children. I have taught both handicapped and normal youngsters 
within school time, as well as conducting numerous teacher-train- 
ing courses in folk, square, social, creative, and modern dance. 
At present, I observe about .0 classes a week, substitute for 
teachers who are ill, and re^^ularly teach k classes a month. 
This kind of schedule keeps me constantly in touch with both 
children and change. 

In the course of a year, I will interview approximately 20 
young people who wish to teach dance on a part-time basis, from 
6 to 30 hours a week. They come from colleges and universities, 
from privGte studios and professional companies, and many have 
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Master's degrees in Dance, Applicants seem to have two things 
in common: they like to dance, and all have studied with the 
world's greatest teachers, Thiee other things are characteris- 
tic: they have great difficulty in verbalizing about dance, 
they know practically nothing about children, and they know only 
one teaching method — demonstration. 

My problem is to discover whether they are raw material 
which can be trained, so I probe for attitudes, imagination, 
prejudices and desire to learn; could they work honestly with 
chi"" iren; could they see dance as a developmental subject; 
could they work under close supervision, with constant evalua- 
tion, and from a specific manual; could they accept and work 
productively with the shifting authority between classroom 
teacher and specialist; could they be motivated to see the im- 
portance of positive motivation; how much effort would they put 
into trying to understand the problems of language, minorities, 
poverty, affluence, defensiveness, large classes, and diversity 
of achievement within a single class? 

In years of interviewing, I have found only one whom I 
could send, with a clear conscience, into a class without first 
giving her basic training. 

You are probably more aware of the "fun and games" of rec- 
reation than you are of the instructional programs, but for the 
next few minutes, I will be speaking of leadership for m-school 
classes, on the primary level, in that area of dance which should 
precede folk and square. 

Specialists, whether they are in recreation or education, 
need many of the same skills in working with children. We are 
looking for persons who are trained to: 

- organize a class for teaching 

considering size, place and dress; making efficient 
use of time; getting the students "with you" in 
less than 2 minutes; working within a structure 
which provides learning for the children as well 
as comfort for the teachers; 

- find the place to begin — 

take the time to teach, and not tell, the unknowns; 
develop a logical but exciting progression in 
movement and thinking; 

- use dance as a tool for thinking as well as moving — 

an exercise for the brain as well as other muscles; 
a learning re-inforcement experience; 

- verbalize about dance 

help the students to verbalize in order to test 
what has been learned; 

- constructively evaluate a child's performance 

so that the children can understand what is 
needed for growth; 

- fulfill the needs of the children and the classroom 

teacher, as well as the specialist; 
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- know and use a variety of methods to fit individual 

and group needs; 

- effectively apply what has been learned in their 

training about posture, kinesiology, etc. 

Is t^iz too much to ask of four years of college training? 
I think not, especially if two years of that training could be 
accompanied by laboratory experiences with children. 

Theoretically, the student with a college education would 
have been exposed to most of this knowledge. All the answers 
are, no doubt, in books, but the student reads books, not to learn 
how to teach children, but to pass an exam. 

Since it well may be a year or years before the student has 
any use for the information, it is easily forgotten. Theory and 
practice should be moving side by side — partners, each helping 
the other, climbing the mountain, rather than theory sitting com- 
fortably at base camp, watching practice, try to climb up through 
the shale, and yelling for encouragement: "Read Chapter Nine"! 

Those who are going to train specialists also need practice 
in working with children if they are to make efficient use of the 
student's time. If you don't know how to swim, it's a frighten- 
ing thing to be thrown into deep water; if you haven't taught 
children, it's a frightening thing to be thrown into a classroom. 
A room full of children, however, is like a pool full of water: 
If you know how to work with them, they will sustain you;' if you 
do not, they will drown you. 

If a child who had been struggling to solve a movement prob- 
lem were to come to me and say: "l can't do it," I would probably 
ask: ''Do you really want to do it?" If his answer were "Yes," I 
would reply: "Good'. If you want to, you can. Let's work on it 
together. " 

There are two motivations which children respond to daily in 
the classroom: the positive one — "I want to" — and the negative 
one — "I'm afraid not to." Perhaps we, too, are responding to one 
of these motivations when we come to conferences such as this. The 
problem of realistically training elementary specialist to serve 
truly the needs of today's children can be solved -- not by massive 
legislation, not by a revolution of the curricula, not by manna 
from Heaven, or another such mountainous thing. There is not time 
for this. None of us, I am sure, has the power or the wisdom to 
changes on such vast scales. What we can do is to light one small 
candle, rather than cursing the darkness. 
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A Project Director Speaks Out 



MARTHA OWENS 
Director 
I'roject Hope 
Ocilla, Georgia 

First, let me say I've been called many things, but I think 
the most revealing was when Pro^iect Hope was in its first year. . 
A mother called me and said, "Mrs. Owens, are you the lady that 
plays in the yard with the 'chillen'?" I thought a minute, and 
then said, "Yes ma'am, I'm the lady that plays in the yard with 
the "chillen*." 

I came here today to speak to you for several reasons, but 
mainly to talk about Fat Freddie, Awful Al, and another child 
named Nora Jean McLean. Now many of you have heard Ambrose 
Brazelton speak about Fat Freddie — but perhaps don't know much 
about him. I know him well because he lives at my house. I have 
a Fat Freddie at my house who is 15 years old. He has had one 
year of physical education, which, was in Project Hope when he was 
in the eighth grade. He is now in high school and is excused 
from physical education because he is in the school band. Fat 
Freddie, when he was four years old was playing with another child 
when this child hit him and punched him, and knocked him down. I 
thought I would have to get in there and fight back, for ray son 
would not. One day later, when he asked for a pair of cowboy 
boots, I said, "Richard, if you will put those boots on and kick 
that little boy in the shins, 1*11 buy them." But I want you bo 
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hear what my Fat Freddie said to me, "Mama, I can*t do that." 
I said, "Why not?" and ray Fat Freddie said, "I have a tender 
heart." How would you feel if your son said that to you? We 
have many fat Freedies in this country and what are we doing for 
them in elementary physical education? 

I also want to talk to you about Awful Al. Al is the ter- 
ror of the school! He has had a limited home-life as far as toys 
and playthings are concerned, and in the Title I summer program I 
was working in. Awful Al wanted some physical education equipment. 
At that point I was teaching speech besides physical education, 
and I would not give the children a piece of equipment if tney 
could not give me the correct name for what they wanted. Remember, 
this is not a little boy, but a seventh or eighth grade Doy, and 
he said he wanted "Ogo^y." I looked at him and thought what in 
fiie world is that? He said it several times, and my Fat Freddie 
who was standing behind, said "Momrny, we learned today in shop 
about 'augur bits,* and I think Al wants a badminton racquet, but 
he is calling it by the wrong name." 

People, where have we been? Where have we been to let a 
child get to the seventh grade and not know the names of the 
equipment we use, much less how to play with it, and what to do 
with it? I'm not making these stories up. I wish they weren't 
true. But these are the types of thing we have run across in our 
Project. Nora Jean McLean is another child with whom we have 
worked. Nora Jean's legs are about as big around as two pencils 
put together. She is mentally retarded. She has no chance unless 
people like you and like me help her.^ So what are we doing for 
the Fat Freddies, the Awful Ale, and for the Nora Jean McLeans? 

Project Hope :s an effort to do something about these chil- 
dren. We are trying to design a model program for rural schools 
in Georgia in elementary physical education and health services. 
We are trying to show that you can do it in an economical way. 
;o are trying to provide ways for people to take our plans and 
improvise. Now don't say, "You've got the money to do it." I 
worked in a physical education program for three years which was 
all on a volunteer basis. If you have parents who care, you can 
do it without money. We are trying to show in this Project. how 
you can make equipment economically. When we finish, we hope to 
have a booklet ready so that it will be available for other schools 
to use. 

We are trying to put emphasis on the physically under- devel- 
oped child, as well as the average and the above-average physical- 
ly functioning child. We are trying to use a success-oriented 
approach trying to structure a positive place in the school day 
for tht child. In fact we've even adopted as our slogan "every 
child a winner." And when we say "every child a winner" he wins 
in Project Hope when he does his best. We found through our 
t'^Gting program that our children have very low self-concepts. 
We found that their fitness level was shockingly low. We found 
that there was no organized health service in our school., I don't 
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want to go into a lot of boring details, but let me just tell you 
we found stomach worms in one child in our sample, and seven 
other members of that family were treated on the basis of that 
one sample. Something has got to be done for these children, and 
we are the people who are going to have to do it. 

We are also trying to find ways our ccn nity can help the 
schools solve these problems. Everyone wants to help, but we are 
all in our little areas and we need to get together. When we 
started this Project, there was no physical education program and 
no health services. We are now in our second year and we're ask- 
ing people, "Look at our Program." We hope when we are finished 
we can provide a curriculum guide of what we've done, and also a 
booklet on the improvisation of equipment. I can hear you say: 
"Now all that sounds real good, Mrs. Owens, but are you succeed- 
ing?'* Well, we're not sure yet. We think we are. We are very 
excited about the way our fitness scores are going up. The teach- 
ers tell me t lat clarsroom control is easier. We know the school 
people like us — the administrators in our schools say they can't 
live without us. We hope they'll remember that in year four when 
our golden egg is gone, because this is only a three-year project. 
It is vital that they continue to provide a well-rounded program 
for all sorts of children so that the Fat Freddies and Awful Als 
and the' Nora Jean McLeans can find a place in their school day 
where there is fun and success and learning and growth 
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A Young Teacher Speaks Out 



JAMES RAINES 
Public Schools 
Richmond, Virginia 

We have heard from the mother with the Fat Freddie and the 
Awful Al, heard from the consumer who hires the people who teach 
— and now you have me. And I am product of you, and also a con- 
sumer of your product, and I am pretty dissatisfied. I came up 
through the typical program of secondary school emphasis . . . 
games, group activities, plenty of coaching skills. It's really 
something to teach a zone defense to first gradersi It's going 
to help them a great deal. Or a man-to-man defense to a kinder- 
garten child trying to go to the cafeteria, although that might 
be useful. 

But what did I really get? I had a two-ho'* " course in ele- 
mentary Physical education entitled "Elementary P ys and Games" 
that was really stimulating! The only experience I had working 
with children was teaching swimming for two summers. Then I was 
thrown it to my student teaching program at the K-8 level, and 
had 85 I'irst and second-grade-level kids at a time and that was 
a shocker. 

Now you know I came through some rosy stuff with my two- 
hour course. There are about 20 other students in your class in 
a large gym, with 50 balls, 100 ropes, and things like that. Then 
I have 85 kids, 5 balls, a dozen jump ropes, and a broken down 
tug-of-war rope. What do you do? This is one of the problems I 
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think the colleges are not facing — the lack of reality m their 
approach. We go through these courses with a big gym and all the 
equipment. When I get out, in one of my schools, I have a base- 
ment classroom smaller than the ordinary classroom with ceilings 
about eight-and-a-half feet high.. I don't have basketball goals 
and don't have the balls. What do I do in there? 

I have three schools, k9 teachers and IUOO-I5CX) students 
per week. I see each child once a week. Hew do you teach physi- 
cal education once a week for half an hour to 35 people? Martha 
Owens has the rural people. I have the inner-city people. I did 
my student teaching in rural schools, and there's a tremendous 
difference. They are poor in rural aredS, and poor in the city, 
but that's where the sameness ends. 

Another thing that I find lacking in my preparation is that 
I don't understand the rest of the school curriculum. How do I 
understand the reading tests that they give? How does the I-Q- 
relate to me? How can I relate a physical fitness test to a class- 
room teacher who doesn't understand that either? So what if a 
child can't do twelve pullups — what does that mean to a class- 
room teacher? So what if a child scores 80 out of a possible 16O 
on a reading test — what does that mean? 

We need to get in and make ourselves an integral part of 
the school curriculum at all levels and not a supplement to it. 
But we have trained students for the high school level, and when 
they get ther- they keep on doing what we have taught them — 
baseball, basketball, football and soccer — and sometimes volley- 
ball, if you have an inventive teacher in high school. This is 
true and you know it. 

But the potential in elementary work is out of this world, 
especially for a man. I don't know what we can do to get ,.ien into 
elementarj"" schools, but the satisfaction I get out of elementary 
school teaching gives me a high all the time. Some men are con- 
cerned as to how they move "up," to the seccndary school from the 
lower grades.^ I'm not "down" at the elementary level I am "on" 
the elementary level. I don't consider that I go "up" to secon- 
dary. Why the concept of down and up? WeVe all working at the 
same thing, aren't we? 

The main thing I find so great when working with movement 
education at the elementary level, is that it is their level, not 
mine, nor Fat Freddie's, nor skinny Minnie's, but each child's own 
level. The self-competition and self-expression is stimulating 
and gratifying, as much to me as to them. I think if I express 
one more thing I enjoy at the elementary level, it is the fantastic 
opportunity to help all children. 
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Unique Competencies Needed for 
Fostering Children's Growth on 
Aesthetics and Motor Learning 

General Competencies 



GORDON JENSEN 

State Director of Health, 

Physical Education, and 

Recreation 
Wisconsin 

I have approached the topic of Teacher Competency with some 
misgivings in view of the number of very talented and dedicated 
individuals who have spent raost of their lives unsuccessfully 
attempting to determine what makes a good teacher. It woul'i seem 
presumptuous to outline in fifteen minutes or so the kinds of 
characteristics, skills and abilities which an elementary teacher 
needs , 

In addition, you will note on your program that Miss Murray 
will discuss the competencies of teachers of children's dance and 
Miss Allenbaugh will do the same for the competencies of elementary 
physical education teachers. I'm sure that whoever conceived the 
title of this panel did not mean to imply that the three topics 
assigned were entirely independent of each other. Obviously, there 
are a significant number of competencies which are equally impor- 
tant to teachers of physical education. In fact, often the same 
teacher fills all three roles. 

My job as a state consultant takes rcc into many local school 
districts where I have the opportunity to observe elementary 
teachers in action. My first thoughts about teacher competency, 
therefore, spring from what I am used to seeing. Elementary 
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classroom teachers, forced to be jacks-of-all-trades, are frequent- 
ly competent in only a few subject areas. However obvious this 
fact may be, competency in subject matter areas continues to be a 
pressing need in elementary teaching. 

The other face of that coin reveals, conversely, that many 
teachers are quite competent in subject matter areas without know- 
ing a great deal about elementary children. Thus, the need is 
apparent for elementary teachers to know and be able to apply in 
their classrooms the best possible current knowledge about children, 
including child growth and development, the characteristics of 
young children, child psychology, basic movement fundamentals, and 
the like. 

But as the necessity for these kinds of competencies passed 
through my mind, I realized that such matters would certainly be 
covered by others as the Conference proceeds. At that point, I 
decided to leave the discussion of cognitive and motoric matters 
to the many others in our midst who have outstanding qualifications 
in these areas and very willingly then shifted my attention to some 
other kinc^s of competencies which are most important to me, and 
essential, If often lacking, among teachers of children. Perhaps 
my definition of competency is too broad to pass close scrutiny, but 
I would prefer to stretch the definition in order to say what I want 
to say, rather than be silenced by the limitations of a rigid 
de finition. 

First, I believe implicitly that the most important quality 
which an elementary teacher can have is the ability to like child- 
ren. In a gathering such as this, composed of people who have 
dedicated their lives to children, there may be an assumption that 
elementary teachers universally regard their students with affec- 
tion. I wish it were not necessary to remind you that almost every 
school district has some teachers, some young and some old, who 
drag themselves out of bed each morning dreading the approaching 
confrontation with a class of 20 to 30 youngsters for the pure and 
simple reason that they don't like kids. 

The reasons for the existence of such teachers are numerous 
and complex. I suppose some people do teach because they cannot 
do. Some teach for financial reasons only. Some people teach to 
satisfy a need for dominance, and it is easier to exert authority 
over elementary school children than over high school students or 
adults. Nty responsibility, however, is not to psychoanalyze teach- 
ers but rather to point out one of the abilities which all oat- 
standing elementary teachers seem to have, namely, the ability to 
take an affectionate interest in children, and to use this affection 
as a springboard toward effective instruction. 

I further believe that this point has serious implications for 
the recruitment of teachers which should be discussed at this confer- 
ence. We are in a time when employers of teachers can choose among 
niany applicants. Hopefully, such choices will be made on appropri- 
ate criteria so that the surplus of teachers may actually upgrade 
the quality of classroom instruction. In all fairness, however, we 
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should all be concerned first about the caliber of candidates we 
recruit for the teaching profession.^ Not only should teacher 
preparation people be concerned, but those of us who teach and 
supervise in the high schools of our states, should urge and guide 
the right kinds of students (people who like people) into the 
elementary teaching field. 

The second competency which I would require of elementary 
teachers is the ability to listen in the broadest sense of the 
word. I am totally disillusioned with the style of teaching in 
which information and instructions flow in just one direction, 
from teacher to child. It is ny unfortunate experience in visit- 
ing schools to observe dozens of classes, many in physical educa- 
tion, which are completely teacher-dominated. Roll call is by 
numbers. Warm-up calisthenics are by numbers Students move from 
station to station by numbers, and instructional drills are by 
numbers. To be sure, we adults are the experts, with degrees to 
prove it. We know that many kids are insecure and want to be told 
what to do and when to do it. But if we are serious about indi- 
vidualizing instruction, we must know not only the characteristics 
of children in general, but also the characteristics of each child. 
To be sure, no teacher can know all about each child, but~the 
teache.-- who listens hears interesting things, not always in so 
many words, not always in words at all. 

He may hear a class disrupter saying, "I'd like to be some- 
body, and I will find a way, good or bad." 

^Almost every class has a couple of kids who are trying to 
say, "I have tried a lot of things, but nothing has worked out 
very well. Isn't there something in school I can do well?. 

At the other end of that continuiun there must be some in 
every class who are saying, "This is all too simple. Challenge 
me." 

Elementary children are communicating a great many needs in 
a variety of ways. The teacher who will sharpen his listening 
skills to receive more than the spoken word will open a gateway to 
successful teaching. 

The third teacher competency which I will identiiy is the 
ability to learn , and most important, to continue to learn. This 
is what real education means. In our day things happen quickly. 
There is new research to consider, new books to read, and new 
periodicals each week and each month. There are new school organi- 
zations to cope with, new scheduling procedures, new ways of stor- 
ing and retrieving information, and other innovations, ad infinitum. 

Unfortunately, it is entirely possible to isolate one's self 
in a classroom or gymnasium and let the rest of the world pass by. 
Sharp, young teachers, visited after 2, 3, or 5 years are often 
frozen into the very programs, methods and techniques which they 
learned during their undergraduate preparation. This is not total- 
ly bad, especially when the undergraduate preparation has been 
outstanding. However, to stand pat with even good preparation is 
i fall back in today's schools. It seems absolutely essential 



that elemen-,ary teachers commit themselves to a process of conti- 
nuous inquiry, learning from colleagues, learning from scholars 
in their fields, and learning from children. The good teacher 
remains a good teacher only so long as he continues to grow. 
Again, we may have to examine our recruitment procedures to see 
if we can identify the doer, the achiever, the innovator, the 
learner, and lure him into the elementary field. 

I hope you haven't noticed that the first three teacher abil- 
ities which we have discussed all started with an "L". This was 
an unintended cuteness, but as long as we have co^^ie this far, 
perhaps we should add a fourth, just for the *'L" of it. 

If I should suggest a fourth capability which is essential 
and irreplaceable for elementary teachers it would be the ability 
to laugh .; No amount of subject or process expertness can substi- 
tute for the ability to find humor in the classroom situation and 
to enjoy the daily work with children.. Some of the best teachers 
I know have demonstrated to me that the learning process itself 
should be a Joyful, pleasing activity. In physical education, 
particularly the exhilaration of movement, can hardly be taught 
in an atmosphere of grimness.^ Yet we do have our sourpuss bri- 
gade in the elementary teaching ranks, and some programs unfor- 
tunately reflect a lack of humor and spontaneity. 

Once I had the opportunity of participating in I3 weeks of 
infantry basic training.. Much of the training was, of course, 
fitness oriented, with hours of conditioning activities, calis- 
thenics, rifle drills, combat courses, and the like. Eventually, 
we completed basic training and emerged physically fit, prepared 
for combat, and hating the various enemies who were responsible 
for the situation we were in. The hate we had for that faceless 
enemy overseas, was only a mild dislike compared to our feelings 
toward the physical training instructor, for this was a truly 
humorless situation. 

Unfortunately, I frequently see the same tactics being 
employed with elementary children in the name of physical educa- 
tion. It should be clear, I feel, that the objectives of military 
conditioning are different from the objectives of elementary phy- 
sical education. On the one hdnd we are driving individuals to 
produce efficient, fit, fighting men in the shortest possible 
time. On the other hand, we are attempting to produce self- 
actualizing young people, who can use their bodies efficiently, 
gracefully, and Joyfully in as many situations as possible. What 
is more, we are willing to give them the time they need, as dif- 
fering individuals, to accomplish the desired objectives. In t^e 
latter case we must have teachers who are themselves stimulated 
by the challenge of working with young people, and who have the 
ability to laugh in the process. 

My brief time is up and my points are made. In summary, I 
feel that elementary teachers should begin with several abilities 
or characteristi cr> prerequisite to their formal preparation. 
These characteristics include a liking for children, the ability 
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to listen, a capability and desire for continuous learning and 
finally the ability to laugl*. Without these four assets, a great 
deal of formal teacher preparation may go to waste. 

I am confident that this conference will be able to identify 
the appropriate technical competencies for teachers of elementary 
children in physical education and dance, and I feel that these 
three days will produce many ideas which will influence practices 
in professional preparation. In addition, I will personally be 
very pleased at any significant increase in our efforts to add 
some elements of humaneness to the essential qualities of ele- 
mentary physical education teachers. 
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Teachers of Elementary Physical Education 



NAOMI ALLENBAUGH 
Professor 

The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

Movement is a persistent, fundamental and signif}cant factor 
throughout a man's life. Thus, development of effective movement 
must be a persistent, significant pari of the child's growing 
process. We believe, as is stated in the Elementary School Physi- 
cal Education Position Paper that "Each child 5s unique..." We 
supported this belief last night when we moved to give Jack Frymier 
a standing ovation for his dynamic expression of "each child is 
unique." It must be our focus. 

Obviously, then an essential competency for teachers — for 
elementary school physical educat on specialists specifically — 
must be the ability to see children, to see each child as he is, 
where he is in his development.. He must see not what he thinks 
is there in the child, but what actually is. How often do we 
interpret rather than observe. There are a variety of aspects 
which the teacher must see* Does the child move vigorously or 
languidly? Does he move on high objects, or always low? Does 
he move his feet higher than his head? Does he always use his 
feet as a base? Does he move in his own way to solve the problem 
within its framework? Does he move wioh a frown, with a smile, 
with concentration? Thus, we must see. 
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A second essential competency is to see each child with 
sensitivity with empathy.. How would each of us react to a 
mistreated 7-year-old, Robert, in a group of six, sent to the 
sidelines? 

"You hate me. You love all those out there." 
"No, I care about you. I want to help." 
"Oh, you love me ^. and hate all of them." 

Let's ask ourselves Do we have the competency to help 
that child understand he is a worthiirhile person, a desirable 
person?. 

So a third competency would be revealed — as stated in the 
l-osition Paper. Our capaci"^^ to provide well-conceived well- 
executed programs so as to contribute to Robert's development of 
a wholesome, viable self-concept, his development into a self- 
directed, self-reliant and fully functioning individual. Shall 
our future teachers continue to place children in neat bowling- 
pin lines and then proceed to shove them over one at a time^ 
On what shall our future teachers design problems: On a substan- 
tive basis, but leaving the child the freedom of designing his 
own response within the framework of the problem. 

These are but a few -- but they are essentials. Of course, 
we must understand and work within the school program with the 
other teachers -- converse with them, visit their classrooms 
with an understanding of the total curriculum, with a willingness 
to corr*~'Unicate v;ith parents, administrators and the community at 
large., But our true challenge comes in^'seeing the child, being 
sensitive to him so we know what v are seeing, then structuring 
his learning experiences, his program, out of our knowledge and 
our seeing. 
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Teachers of Children's Dance 



RUTH L. MURRAY 
Professor Emeritus 
Wayne State University 



In a l6-page document published in 19^9 by AAHPER and enti- 
tled "Professional Preparation of the Elementary School Physical 
Education Teacher," the words "imaginative and creative" appear 
twice, the word "expressive" once, and the word "aesthetic" not 
at all. 

I tell you this, not because this little booklet is not well 
thought out, well put together, and very well written by persons 
in the field for whom I have great respect, but because it repre- 
sents the large gap in the understanding of many physical educa- 
tors as to what dance is, what it can contribute to the education 
of children, and what characteristic skills, knowledges and aes- 
thetic awarenesses must be developed daring their professional 
preparation by those who deign to teach it. 

Dance is an art and must be taught with some appreciation 
for its unique value as art, and not merely as another motor 
activity involving movement. And what are some of these values 
that dance, alone in physical education but related to the other 
arts in the elementary school program, offers to children? We 
use the words creative, imaginative, expressive, aesthetic as 
descriptive of these values, but how do we affect children's ac- 
tions so that such desirable attributes are developed specifi- 
cally through the art of dance? 
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I believe it can only be done if teachers themselves have 
had experiences In their professional training (and hopefully 
before that) which parallel and supplement the expressive, 
imaginative uses of movement that dance can offer to chiJ^Iren.^ 

A professional curriculum for the elementary classrocm 
teacher which offered such experiences, would not be as ".-eat a 
departure from the norm as the present curricula of the - hysical 
education specialist. It will certainly have as its cor* the 
total development pattern of the child. The elementary educa- 
tion program also usually includes, or at least acknowledges, 
courses in children's literature, art, and music. The course in 
physical education for the classroom teacher has, in the past, 
included everything from Looby Loo to relays. A course in basic 
movement education, however, is now beginning to appear in seme 
of these programs. After this Conference, it should spread 
throughout the country, at least as fast as did the new math. 
Quite logical then would be a sequel to such a movonent course, 
which would carry the elementary education student into the 
expressive, imaginative, textural qualities of movement, and 
its relationship to other experiences in drama, art, music — 
in other words, experiences for the elementary education students 
in children* s creative dance. 

Nov- to consider the sad case of the physical education spe- 
cialist, who is seeking a K-12 certificate (sad, that is, for 
dance, for the prospective teacher, but mostly for the children 
who will be deprived of the joy and satisfaction of dance expe- 
riences) . Eighty-nine percent of these persons, according to 
statistics, have one over-all, cover-all course in elementary- 
physical education. Of those of you here who are in that cate- 
gory (or were in it when you were in college), I should like to 
have you consider how many times in your professional training 
you handled a basketball, compared to the number of times you 
skipped to music? What children's poetry or rhymes do you know, 
or songs, or classic literary characters? What do you know 
about nature and her creatures? How many dance performances of 
any kind have yon seen? What would you say is your aesthetic 
index? 

I am sure you came to this conference not to find better 
ways of making varsity sports players out of children, but rather 
ways of bolstering their self-esteem, of improving their ability 
to move in a great many different ways, of broadening their cre- 
ative and aesthetic horizons. And before the Conference is over, 
you may be willing to try to motivate them to accept expressive, 
imaginative, creative, rhythmic movement as being at least on a 
par with that movement which is athletic, gymnastic, acrobatic. 

Perhaps a glance at some of the Guidelines for Children* s 
Dance is now in order. These appeared in the June 1971 Journal, 
and as I am sure all of you have done your homework, you are al- 
ready familiar with them. What specific competencies does a 
teacher need to perform adequately in at least some of these areas 
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f'irst Guideline is stated as follows: Children should 
have experiences evolving from the use of the movement elements 
of space, time, force, the development cf an awareness of sequen- 
tial changes in body shape, and the relationship of the self to 
others and to the physical environment . You can see that it ties 
in very closely with the program of movement education . Whether 
these stated experiences, however, are being conducted as part 
of a movement lesson or a dance lesson will make some difference 
in the approaches and emphasis which are used. The dance teacher 
should be interested in some departure from the expected response, 
in the evidence of dramatic or emotional overtones in movement 
performance, in the textural quality of the movement as well as 
in its skill, in movement which, even though awkward, shows the 
characteristic of inventiveness. 

There is a danger that teachers who have had no creative 
dance in their training, and who have been taught only to look 
for, and w^^rk for efficient, functional movement, will not en- 
courage or even be receptive to a different kind of movement 
response; will not see it for ^'hat it is, and may even suggest 
some kind of remedial practice so that the problem is solved more 
adequately according to their standards, rather than those of the 
child. 

The second Guideline takes us much more specifically into 
dance-like experiences and probably represents the greatest gap 
in ti* preparation of physical education majors, if not necessar- 
ily that of elementary classroom teachers. It reads as follows: 

Movement exploration, improvisation, investigation^ and in- 
vention^ using dance ideas such as those evolving from experiences 
with movement elements^ from imaginary and literary sources ^ from 
properties of various kinds < or from music and other types of 
sound accompaniment . 

This necessarily must mean some knowledge of children's 
literature and poetry; of television characters and adventure:;; 
of experiences with music, songs and various sound accompaniments; 
of comprehension of the use of props as catalysts for creative 
movement. More importantly, it means a sensitivity to children's 
spontaneous expressiveness, the recognition o' imaginative rather 
than imitative uses of movement, and the making of plans so that 
these things happen in the dance period. 

How is such competency achieved? Only, I believe, by afford- 
ing such experiences to physical education majors who inten 'o 
teach or to be associated in any way with young children. ^.ourSes, 
or perhaps better yet, some kind of comprehensive integrated 
course, in music, art, drama, should be a part of their program of 
studies, with creative dance leading the way in these art experi- 
ences. It should not be necessary to aud that this should in- 
clude men as well as women if their interest lies in the teaching 
of children. It is true that it is considered less virile in our 
culture to dance than to knock someone over on a football field; 
less manly to be conversant with the classics in children's 



literature, than to know the batting averages of World Series 
players; less masculine to sing than to box or wrestle. But 
those are the days of Unisex and Women's Lib, and we just may 
be able to change all that'. 

Of course, it is also true that all children should feel 
adequate in physical prowess, and should enjoy the exhilaration 
that comes from performing athletic feats adequately. But we 
are beginning to find that there is ruore to the field of physical 
education than mere athleticism, even though many of us still 
cling to sports and games as representing the "be-all and the 
en^-all" of our existence. 

Next is the third Guideline which states:' Experiences 
with movement which help to synchronize it with Diusical struc- 
ture, such as pulse3 accont> phrasing; the development of 
sens' tivity to the quality of musical sounds, and the ability to 
relate to them in many different ways . 

The importance of this area has been acknowledged by both 
music and physical education teachers for many years, ai ./itness: 
rhythm bands, rnythm drills, rhythmic gymnastics, rhythmic ball 
skills, ropfj jumping, bean bag or wand drills, and other rhyth- 
mic actions too numerous '^o mention. The word "rhythms" intend- 
ed to disguise dance activity, relates, or should relate to this 
Guideline. All of these, according to the Task Force Status 
Study, are designated as part, or indeed in some cases, as the 
total program in dance for elementary school youngsters. 

The ability to make an accurate response to rhythm — to 
feel and to follow the beat, in other words -- is every child's 
right. Otherwise he misses out on so many of life's delightful 
experiences — participation in, and appreciation of music and 
dance being two of them. A teacher who has had courses in music 
(where he has been encouraged to sing and play simp3e instru- 
ments), and in dance (where \\a has been encouraged to listen to 
accompaniment and find many ways to move to it accurately) is 
more apt to find plenty of opportunities for his children co 
have fun with rhythm. I say "fun" advisedly, as I have seen 
too many lessons of what was called "drum work," where for the 
better ttart of a period children performed locomotor movements 
to a series of loud, single, monotonous, drum beats until 
everyone was ready to climb the walls. 

So, let the children play the drums, and many other sound 
instruments as well, some of which they can make. Let them sing 
and move, let them listen and then clap or tap or beat or sway, 
and soon supposedly arhythmic children will be "keeping time" as 
wlII as anyone else. 

In the time period alloted, it is possible to treat of the 
abilities needed for only a few of the eleven movement-centered 
Guidelines. Perhaps the more important ones have been touched 
on, those where preparation is at best sketchy, or at worst non- 
existent Txiere is one more which must be emphasized, however, 
and where there has been little attempt to prepare either the 
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physical education or the dance specialist m most curricula with 
which I am f imiliar. The sixth Guideline says:< 

The rel-it]i.g of dunce i.sovemenL to oth^r curricular experi- 
ences, such 'iS -irt, music, science^ social studies , and language 
arts — wherever and whenever approprj ate «. 

How is this possible when the special teacher is uninformed 
as to T:he other curricular areas, either structured or unstruc- 
tured, which are part of the child's day?. And yet the imposing 
of discrete, fragmentea pockets of learning experiences, unre- 
lated to the rest of the child's -jctivities. Is not at all in 
agreement with modem pedagogical theory. This, then, is another 
place where we must mend our fences , so, that those who teach 
dance may perceive the innumerable ways it can supplement and 
enrich other parts of the schoo] day. 

If I can make one more point aboui: a competency all teachers 
of movement must have, It Is that of the power of observing how 
each child moves m his own characteristic ways. In physical 
education much of our attention is geared tc the end-product 
of movemem:. Did he win the race? Did he make the goal? Did he 
connect with the ball? 

But in dance, especially with children, the process is of 
greater importance than the product. One*s ability to read body 
movement, a major language of young children, as we could tell 
from the p^'ctures we saw, assumes great significance. As Delores 
C'Jirtis says in her report on lost year's conference on "Motor 
Activity for Early Childhood"? "VJe need to give more considera- 
tion to the child's use of his body as a mode of creative and 
human communication."—^ 

I will finish by paraphrasing somewhat, the excellent article 
by Ketu^ah Whitehurst entitled "What Movement Means to the Young 
Child. "~^ What cixn dance mean to the ohild? Certainly, it can 
mean some of the same things -- self-discovery^ freedom for self- 
expression, communication, enjoyr.ient and sensuous pleasure, and, 
if only we will let :t, it can also mean the acceptance of him- 
self, and of all others who dance both with him and for him. 

When reading the Saturday Review last night, I found this 
little story in Goodman Ace's column. A young philosopher cume 
home from school every day with a skinned knee. "Why do you fall 
^own every day?" asked his mother. He replied, " Because I always 
run faster than I can ." Perhaps we all will need to run faster 
than we can, in spite of skinned knees, or as Gladys Fleming sa.d, 
we will be in the 21st century and children still will not be 
dancing. 

17 Delores Curtis, "Conference Report," Motor Activity for 
Early Childhood , Washington, D.C*, American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 1971. 

2/ Keturah Whitehurst, "What Movement Means to the Young 
ChiJd," ibid . 
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The professional preparation of teachers is undergoing dra- 
matic change today. Innovative techniques are becoming the order 
of the day as educators utilize knowledge and research about 
learning, technological instructional aids, and interdisciplinary 
approaches . 

In our area of elementary school physical education, change 
is especially dramatic. We are moving from: 

1. One program prescribed for all students to various pat- 
terns with options for selection by students. 

2. Programs in which content is viewed in torms of skills 
and activities to be mastered, to those in which human movement 
is valued as the medium of learning and content defined in con- 
ceptual terms. 

3. Programs in which emphasis is on the expressive aspects 
of movement as one means of releasing the creative potentials of 
the students with whom we work. 
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I have identified 21 evaluative criteria of professional 
preparation programs for yoar consideration.. These reflect the 
standards recommended in the AA}fPER pujli cation, Professional 
Preparation of Elementary School Physical Education Teachers , 
published in 1969;' the innovative practices encouraged at our 
three National Conferences on Elementary School Physical Educa- 
tion, some of them described in the two articles on professional 
preparation reported in the February Journal by Lois Johnson and 
Hubert Hoffman respectively; and procedures for education re- 
form advocated by various professional groups on teacher prep- 
aration. 

I am illustrating one or more criteria from the following 
aspects of professional programs: Student, Personnel , Faculty , 
Program Design , Program Foundations , Program Experiences . 

I- ;:?tu(iant Personnel 

Tl secure desirable candidates, certain policies should be 
observed in the recruitment, admission, retention, placement 
and i'>llow-up of students. 

We vould agree that students should meet the same qualifi- 
cations stipulated for teachers in general, and for physical 
education teachers in particular. In addition, we should ask: 

Do candidates demonstrate a variety of movement 
interests as opposed co specialization in a particular 
activity? Do they express interest in using movement 
expressively as well as for functional purposes ? 

Do candidates demonstrate a special interest in 
working with children ? 

Do candidates display interest in the study of 
movement and its use in contributing to societal 
needs? Developmental needs? Therapeutic Needs ? 
Leisure time needs? Aesthetic needs ? 

Public hearings on education were organized by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction m Illinois to deal with what he 
terras our educational crisis. Hundreds of citizens, lay persons 
as well as professional educators were anvited to attend six 
regional conferences. Among the priority goals set for profes- 
sional education in the 1970s is one -regarding acceptance into 
professional programs. It is proposed that by 197^1 every pro- 
fessional preparation program in Illinois will include a screen- 
ing program which provides systematic procedures for assessing 
the candidates* aptitude for entrance into a professional program 
What procedures do you recommend? 

II. Faculty 

Are faculty members engaged in the preparation of 
elementary school specialists prepared, interested and 
experienced in elementary school physical education ? 
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W'^; have made some head//ay in moving toward the fulfillment 
of this criterion in recent years. However, the shortage of 
college teachers with background in elementary school physical 
education continues. 

In a "National Survey of Professional Preparation for the 
Elementary School "Physical Education Specialist," Hubert IIoffm?in, 
reporting in the February Journal, found that regardless of pro- 
gram design, most of the faculty responsible for teaching ele- 
mentary school physical education courses had not had actual 
elementary school teaching experiences , He did find, however, 
that in those institutions with separate programs for elementary 
specialists, 50% of his respondents indicated that persons teach- 
ing courses had actual teaching experiences in elementary schools. 

Another of the action goals proposed for Illinois institu- 
tions: All faculty members responsible for professional prepara- 
tion will teach at least one-half time for one term in an elemen- 
tary school as part of their regular assignment at least once 
every two years,- 

We also need to ask:i 

Does the faculty, as a body^ establish working rela- 
tionships between personnel of their institutions > public 
school teachers and administrators, and state department 
consultants for the purpose of improving teacher prepara - 
tion programs ? 

Today the preparation of teachers is beginning to be recog- 
nized as a cooperative venture of college and public school per- 
sonnel. Among the "Optimistic Prospects in Elementary School 
Physical Education Professional Preparation" reported by Lois 
Johnson in the February Journal, we see a trend toward coopera- 
tive programs with public schools. Teaching Centers in public 
and parochial elementary schools have been established by numer- 
ous institutions. 

There is considerable evidence, also, of cooperative efforts 
by college personnel and state department consultants to provide 
workshops for teachers,. In many instances these have been a 
follow-up at a local or regional level of a national conference 
spo.isored by AAHPER, 

III, Program Design 

Do programs designed to offer opportunity for certifi- 
cation of specialists, kindergarten through Igth grade, 
provide equal emphasis on elementary and secondary preparation? 

The most common pattern of preparing specialists, persons 
certified to teach physical education in elementary and secondary 
schools continues to be that of adding one or two courses in games 
or physical activities to a curriculum designed for secondary 
teachi ng. 
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We see a trend toward new patterns of specializit jn In the 
survey reported by Hubert Hoffman. In appraising profession-d 
programs for specialists today, we should ask: 

Is there opportunity within the profess: onal program in 
physical education for students to elect an area of concen- 
tration, or a major in elementary school physical education ? 

HoffYnan's report shows that of the 1500 institutions surveyed, 
h% responded to his questionnaire. Of these, UO^ provide the 
Kindergarten through 12 major; 2% provide the secondary major 
only: 22% provide a choice of majors — elementary or secondary. 

Other patterns include: An area of concentration for ele- 
mentary majors and physical education majors; a major in ele- 
mentary physical education; a doable major in elementary educa- 
tion and physical education. 

IV. Program Foundations 

Program foundations are derived from knowledge about children 
— how they grow and learn, and our knowledge regarding human 
movement . Are experiences provided which enable students to gain 
cin understand5ng of ; 

Th e child from birth to adolescence ? 

The elementary school and the interrelatedness of program 
areas? 

Learning processes that free children to express themselves 
in fresh new ways ? 

Learning environments and experiences appropriate for 
children? 

A student who identifies his area of interest as that of 
elementary school physical education should have flexibility 
enough ir his program to select courses in education that focus 
on the elementary school and the school child. 

A thorough understanding and appreciation of all aspects of 
development coupled with special emphasis on motor development 
and its relation to the development of a fully functioning indi- 
vidual is essential for effective performance as a teacher. The 
study of child growth and development and of teaching-learning 
theory requires clinical and laboratory experiences through which 
the student may conceptualize principles and interpret their appli- 
cation in practice. 

Do we utilize technological instructional aids in laboratory 
experiences that encourage self-directed learning experiences? 
Do students have opportunity for laboratory and clinical 
teaching experiences j)rior to student teaching? 

One of the "Optimistic Prospects** reported by Lois Johnson 
includes cooperative programs with public schools. As indicated 
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earlier, classes for professional students are scheduled in con- 
junction with elementary school classes at established teaching 
centers. Laboratory experiences in these situations progress 
from directed observation and participation through mini-teach- 
ing experiences and eventually full responsibility for a class. 

Some institutions are providing classroom observation and 
participation each year of the professional program. At Simon 
Fraser University, for example, students spend two months in 
school classroom experiences during the first semester of their 
professional program. 

V, Program Experiences 

Program experiences become relevant to students as their 
professional experiences are individualized . For many years we 
have advocated in theory the importance of student involvement 
in all things affecting them — in the setting of purposes and 
in the individualization of programs. It was not until the 
crisis of the 1960s, however, that we began to enable our college 
students to share responsibility for their own learning. We are 
moving in this direction as we involve students in planning and 
evaluating their program experiences. 

Is each student helped to know himself? 

At the University of South Florida, individual assessment is 
seen as a major pivotal point in the professional program. In- 
dividual assessment constitutes a formal course in the first 
quarter and continues on a personal basis throughout the program 
sequence. 

We listened this morning to a discussion of the competencies 
needed by teachers of children — by teachers who are specialists 
in dance and those who are generalists in the total aspects of 
movement — physical education. If these competencies are to be 
achieved by one person — the specialist — students must have a 
thorough understanding of these goals. 

Is each student free to work toward the achievement of 
well-defined competencies? 

Is opportunity provided for self-evaluation in terms of 
these expressed goals? 

We know that certification of teachers in some states is now 
granted on the basis of performance standards demonstrated before 
graduation or in a year of internship following graduation. What 
performance standards do we recommend? 

Perhaps the most important curriculum innovation of the 
1960s has been the definition of the content of the various dis- 
ciplines in conceptual terms. As Jerome Bruner wrote in "Struc- 
tures in Learning," "every subject has a structure, a rhythm, a 
beauty. It is this structure that provides the underlying sim- 
plicity of things, , , . It is by learning its nature that we 
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come to appreciate the meaning of a subject. "i/ Human movement 
IS the subject matter of physical education. The conceptual 
analysis of its dynamic aspects provides a basis for integrating 
learning experiences of our students. We need to ask: 

Is the moveme nt content defined? Is the focus on the 
study of movement in each of the program areas ? 
Is equal em phasis placed on the expressive and func- 
tional aspects of moveme nts? 
Are program experiences integrated? 

We see a trend in this direction at the University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro, for example. Three faculty members are 
cooperating in a team teaching effort. A particular theme pro- 
vides the focus of a lesson in a sport class, in dance and in 
the class in elementary physical education. Later, in practical 
situations with children, students have an opportunity to see child- 
ren experimenting with similar concepts. 

We must move ahead if we are to enable our students to 
assume their responsibility for contributing to the aesthetic 
education of children that is valued in elementary education 
today. We are encouraged by the survey on elementary school 
dance reported by the Task Force on Dance in the October Journal. 
We see evidence of the fact that dance is, indeed, becoming an 
integral part of many school programs. We must release the cre- 
ative potential of each student with whom we work if we expect 
them to work in a similar manner with children. 

Are learning processes utilized that encourage 
students to appreciate movement as a means of 
individual expression? 

Is opportuni ty provided for exploration that 
leads to the discovery of movement potentials? 
Of creative potentials ? 

Is opportunity provided for students to develop 
an understanding of the art as well as of the 
science of movement? Of the interrelationsh ip 
of the arts? 

Is aesthetic education fostered? 

Movement is a means of expression in itself, and a vehicle 
of expression in the other arts. Another of the encouraging 
developmenLj in the professional preparation of teachers in re- 
cent years is the trend toward interdisciplinary approaches in 
professional preparation programs. In our institution, for ex- 
ample, students in elementary education may elect to participate 
in a creative arts workshop while taking th?ir courses in movement, 



y Bruner, Jerome:: "Structures in Learning," NEA Journal, 
April 1965. 
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language, art and music. Thus they are given opportunity to un- 
derstand the uniqueness of each, and the interrelatedness of 
the various media of expression. We need to extend this oppor- 
tunity to our professional students in physical education. 

As I look back in the last decade, I have seen us taking 
giant steps forward in our regard as professional educators for 
elementsiry school physical education and its contributions to 
children's development. We are beginning to speak the same lan- 
guage in what constitutes promising practices in improving the 
quality of movement experiences for children. 

May I suggest that our goal in the nexL decade may well be 
that of putting ^nto practice for our professional students 
what we advocate in theory as desirable practices with children. 
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Patterns of 

Professional Preparation— 
Interest Groups Summary 



Two conference sessions were devoted to presentations by 
resource leaders of various patterns of professional preparation 
th^t have emerged in recent yeirs. Participants elected to 
attend one of the twelve presentations that were scheduled simul- 
taneously in both the afternoon and evening sessions. A discus- 
sion of "Criteria of Professional Preparation Programs" preceded 
the interest group sessions. (See Appendix for a list of schools 
offering professional programs with special emphasis on elemen- 
tary school physical education.) 



Interest Sessions 

TOPIC 

(l) Comprehensive 
Physical Edu- 
cation Major 



RESOURCE LEADER(S) 

Lolas Halverson 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Margaret Thompson 
University of Illinois 
Champaign, Illinois 



recorder(s) 

Phyllis Borucki 
Richmond Public 
Schools, Virginia 
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Glenn Norris 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 



(2) Dual Major Ele- 
mentary Educa- 
tion and Ele- 
mentary Physical 
Education 



(3) Major m Elemen- 
tary Physical 
Education 



(U) Physical Educa- 
tion Major with 
Area of Interest 



Billy Gober 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 

Colleen Nelken 
Northwestern State 
University of Louisiana 
Natchitoches, La. 

Elizabeth Ludwig 
University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

W, A. Stittsworth 
Bemidji State College 
Bemidji, Minnesota 

Patrick VJhitehill 
Eastern VJashington 
State College 
Cheney, Washington 



Katheryn McKinney 
Kansas State College 
Manhattan, Kansas 

Eette Jean Logsdon 
Bovlmg Green State 
University 
Bowl^'ng Green, Ohio 

Mildred Evans 
Southwest Missouri 
State College 
Springfield, Mo. 



Barbara Colmer 
Oberlin College 
Oberlm, Ohio 



Eleanor Bobbitt 
Longwood College 
Farmville, Va . 



Donna Thompson 
Iowa State Uni- 
versity 
Ames, Iowa 



Esther LaRowe 

Central Michigan 

University 

Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

He3en E. Stevens 
Ohio State Univ. 
Columbus, Ohio 



Dorthalee Horne 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 

Mary V. Alexander Ruth Reld 

Florida State University Furman University 
Tallahassee, Florida Green /ille, S.C. 
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(5) Elementary 
Education 
Major vith 
Area of 
Interest 



(6) Dance Major in 
Physical Educa- 
tion Department 



(?) Dance Major 

Outside Physical 
Education Dept. 



(8) Graduate Pro- 
grams with 
Elementary 
Emphasis 



Helen Wagner 

New Trier Township 

High School 

East Winnetka, m. 



Larry Moehr 
ScJthern Illinois 
University 
Edwardsville, m. 

Ken Bladov- 

Mooreher;: c-'.^ie College 
Mcorehea^ . M_nnesota 



Isobel Kni31 Linda Bain 

California state College University of 
California, Pa. Illinois 

Chicago Circle, 111. 

Don Megale 

Oregon State University 
Corvallis, Oregon 



Victor Dauer 
Washington State 
University 
Pullman, Washington 

William Herman 
Slippery Rock State 
College 

Slippery Rock, Pa, 

Miriam Gray 
Illinois State Univ. 
Normal, Illinois 

Betty Toman 
Iowa State Univ. 
Ames, Iowa 

Jerry Kvasnicka 
Ohio State Univ. 
Columbus, Ohio 



William VanAtta 
University of Wisconsin 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 



Renato Majorino 
Columbia, Missouri 



Marjorie Moravec 
Winona State College 
Winona, Minn. 

Les Peake 

Univ. of Victoria 

B.C., Canada 

Kathleen M. 

Kinderfather 
Harris Teachers 
College 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Phyllis C. Jacobson 
Brigham Young Univ. 
Provo, Utah 

Andrew H. Breine 
Ohio State Univ. 
Colujnbus, Ohio 
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(9) Comprehensive 
Two to Four 
Credit Course 



Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

Judith SchvRirtz 
Nev^ York University 
New York, N,Y. 

Blanche Teitelbaum 
Lehman College 
Bronx, New York 

Betty Jaynes 
Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Va. 



Catherire Como-tu 
Bridgevater State 
College 

BridgeV'iter, Mass. 



Nancy Poe 
Florida Atlantic 
University 
Boca Raton, Fla. 



(lO) Integrated Arts: 
Single Coarse 



Shi>*ley Ririe 
Universi-.y of Utah 
Salt Lak(i City, Utah 



Betty SoTiuners 
Montclair State College 
Upper Montclair, N.J. 



H. 0, Maxey 
Madison Public 
Schools 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Helen Maloney 
Prince George* s 
County 
Maryland 



(ll) In-service 
Program 
Design 



(12) Para- 
Profess 5 jnal 



Laura Lee Luebke 
University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Mary Rae Josephson 
Minneapolis Public 
Schools 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jeanne Snodgrass 
George Washington Univ. 
Washington, D.C* 

Robert Taylor 

State Dept. of Education 

Jefferson City, Mo. 



Nan Ward 

Murray State Univ. 
Murray, Kentucky 

H. Charles Hansen 
University of 
Ottawa 

Ontario, Canada 

Dorothy Quisenberry 
Illinois State Univ. 
Normal, Illinois 

Marilyn Fager Strom 
University of 
Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 



George Jones 

Pinellas County Schools 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 



Lillian Vitaglione 
Lehman College 
Bronx, New York 



Theresa Rizzithello 

York College of the C.U.N.Y. 

Jamaica, N.Y. 
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Problems, Practices and Issues- 
interest Groups Summary 



Group I: ADMISSION Ai-iD RECRUII^NT 

Resource Leaders:, Nettie Smith, Newark State College, Union, N.J. 

Margaret Crickenberger, University of South 
Florid.u, Tampa, Florida. 

There is no indication of recruitment specifically for Ele- 
mentary teaching and programs, but exposure to elementary teach- 
ing seems to cause some individuals to select that level. 

The present situation of supply exceeding demand is result- 
ing in increased focus on effective screening and admission tech- 
niques which focus on emphasis on quality rather than quantity. 

The University of South Florida has developed an admission 
procedure which includes on-campus orientation, small group in- 
teraction with students and faculty, visits to schools to observe 
internship programs, structured small group discussion and a 
structured interview and rating by faculty members. 

Retention in most cases depends upon academic perfomance, 
but other criteria for determining whether candidates possess 
qualities desirable in an elementary physical education special- 
ist should be developed. Retention should be based on objective 
evaluation related to these qualities. 

An honorable exit from the m^ijor without stigma of failure 
should be possible for those who do not seem capable of meeting 
established standards. 
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Group 2f FIELD EXPERIENCES 



Resource Leaders:' Mane Riley, Ti^versity of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, N.C. 
Hubert Hofi^nan, University of South Florida, 
Tampa, Florida. 

Early and continuous field experiences are becoming recog- 
nized as an alternative to the usual approach (i.e.^ student 
teaching as a terminal undergraduate expf rience) in professional 
education 

The University of South Florida offers early field experi- 
ences which progress from observation to assisting a teacher, and 
finally to total teaching responsibility. These experiences, 
coupled with semina >, inify theory and practice, making on- 
campus study releva.*i Cooperation and support of public school 
personnel is necessary to the success of the program. 

The University of North Carolina at Greensboro provides 
opportunities for all sophomore students to visit the University 
operated Learning Centers in two public schools. There they 
participate in a progression of carefully designed and guided 
experiences which include observation of classes taught by 
college personnel, assisting classroom teachers, then working 
with children on a one to one basis, to small groups and finally 
one to fifteen. Seniors are frequently assigned to student 
teaching in pairs to plan and teach as a team.^ 

Group 3r CERTIFICATION 

Resource Leaders: Laura Mae Brown, Board of Education, School 
District of Webster Grove , St. Louis, Mo. 
Sheila Caskey, Southeast Missouri State 

Collef^e, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Evelyn Schurr, St.^te University of New York, 
Brockport, N.Y. 

Although the standards and requirements for certification 
vary greatly from state to state there appears to be some trend 
toward more uniform competency or performance based standards 
for certification. 

Ltura Mae Brown's group went on record supporting certifi- 
cation for teachers of early childhood through 6th grade, and 
further recommended that competencies for this certificate should 
be established for teachers of physical education at this level.^ 

Some -institutions identified as doing work on competency- 
baofd objectives for teachers of elementary school Physical edu- 
cation are: University of Massachusetts, Amherst; University 
of Florida, Goinesville. 
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A^Iditional information available fromj 
AACTE PBTE Series No. 1 

"Perfcrmance-BHsed Teucher Education, What is 

the State of the Art?" 
AACTE One Dupont Circle 
Vfashington, D.C. 2OO36 

"The Dance Division of AAIIPER has developed a series of 
guidelines for approval of certification of a Dance teacher.; 
They further have recommended that a person employed primarily 
as a Dance Specialist should be a Certified Dance Teacher, 
having completed professional preparation as a Major m Dance." 
(L. M. Brown, Certification handout.) 

Group h: LEARNING CENTERS 

Resource Leaders: Judith Rink, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro J 

Bette Logsdon, Bowling Green State University, 

Biiwl ng Green, Ohio; 
George Oberle, Chicago State University, 111. 

(no report.) 

Learr*:ir centers based In public schools under the direc- 
. on . I' wAvers^ty personnel are becoming increasingly prominent. 

A successful learning center requires the cooperation of 
the unJverSity administration with the resident department and 
the public schools intimately involved :n planning the program. 

The res. dent faculty member must be a teacher who can func- 
tion on the floor and field with the children, if he or she is 
to have the respect of the public school teachers.' 

Student observations of master teaching must be structures 
to suit the "readiness level" of the observers. This is true of 
normal as well as Ce^ntiived, or specially designed situations. 

If the te-iching Is well done, the public schools are pleased 
to have physical education programs as a part of their curriculum 

Examples of Learning Centers:' 

Bowling Green University Crim Elementary School, Bowling 

Green Public Schools, Bowling Green, Ohio. 
Dr. Bette J. Logsdon, Program Dirf-v'tor. (Report available.) 

University of North Carolina at Greensboro — J. I, Faust 
Elementary tnd D, D. Jones Elo^ient-iry Public Schools, 
Greensboro, N.C. (Limited nm/bc** of 1971-72 reports 
available; send 3t-irfiped manila envelope ($.PU) to: 
Judith Rink, School of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreat:^^n, UNC-G, Greensboro, North Carolina 27^^1^.) 
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Group 5: EAKLY CirTLDHOOD 



Resource Leaders: Helen H?irtwig, McKnight School, University 
City, Missouri 

Richard Preston, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

Luther Schwick, University of West Florida, 
Pensacola, Florida 

Tommye Yates, Lookout Region Shared Services, 
Lafayette, Georgia 

Robert Sweeney, East Stroudsburg College, 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

H. Hartwig -- By age !5, the midpoint of growth has 
occurred ;^ by age 6, two- thirds of the child's achievement can 
be influenced. 

Environment can be structured to speed up or limit develop- 
ment of abilities. 

Body image provides the basis on which future perceptual 
motor skills will be developed. Concrete experiences can be 
used to enhance abstract learning.- 

Laterality and handedness are not the same. Laterality is 
the internril awareness of body sides; handedness is the motor 
expression of right and left.. 

Teachers need to be educated to plan learning experiences 
for children.- They need courses m child growth and development, 
and in "physics of the body." They should keep anecdotal records 
of children, use rating scales and check lists. 

A wide variety of activities are needed for children; equip 
rnent should promote crawling, climbing, rolling, sliding, and 
other fundamental movements.. Space to move is the big essential. 

For Title I information, write Bob Weatherford, Early Child- 
hood, hOO Marilyn Avenue, S.W. , W'ishington, D.C. 20202. 

T. Yates We should be careful not to prejudice upper 

]:mits of child's motor ability. 

Equipment that helps children have airborne experiences 
(climbing apparatus, ropes, tire swings) was discussed by Miss 
Yates., Such things as telephone poles, cable spools and cargo 
nets are suggested. Cargo nets (free) U.S. Office of Education. 

The use of video tapes was suggested (l) to assist in ob- 
servation of children; (2) to monitor the teacher to identify 
problems in teacher behavior. 

Group 6i CONCEPmL APPROACli TO CURRICULUM 

Resource Leaders: lone Shadduck, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

Marie Mul3en, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Wisconsin . 
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I. Shadduck " The only me'tns of understanding is con- 
ceptual . The process is an acquired skill — It has to be 
learned. It is the most crucial prirt of learning 'and all of 
the learner's achievements are dependent upon it." 

" A Unified Conceptual Structure , built upon Key Concepts, 
can form the unifying threads which bind together the vertical 
components and form the scope for all horizontal components m 
that structure. Key concepts:- 

1. There are interrelationships between the structure and 
function of the moving organism; 

2. Movement changes with age, practice and conditioning;' 

3. Movement is a genetic and environmental product 
h. Movement theories and forms reflect the cultural 

heritage and social structures of people." 

" Logical Sequencing . Key Concepts are identical at every 
level of development but the arrangement of learning experiences 
vary m type, leveJ of sophistication, materials used and denth 
of study." 

M. Mullen Definition of a concept? a way of looking 
at movement through establishing and integrating relationships 
with other learning. 

For Key Concepts see packet handout, "Key Concepts," Ann 
Jewett and TIAPECW-NACPE Quest XV. 

Group MOVEMENT EDUCATION IN PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 

Resource Leaders: John Fowler, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado 

Nora Chatwin, Department of Education, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

J.^ Fowler — In teacher preparation we must work at the 
student's own level, not pretending that they are children. 
Inservice for existing teachers must be on a long-term basis, 
with adequate follow-up. 

Undergraduate elementary majors appe^ir more receptive th'in 
physical education majors, who are often too sports oriented.; 
Mixing the two together often helps. 

In our own teaching we must use the methods we advocate. 

Changing teaching behavior is of utmost importance in pre- 
paring teachers of movement education. This change has to take 
place gradually by paiticipation in a number of varied experiences. 

N. Chatwin -- Teacher training occurs after the academic 
training in the Province of Ontario. 

Using Laban^s analysis of movements as a basis, courses are 
offered dealing v;ith movement principles as applied to gymnas- 
tics, games rxnd dance. All elements are present in any activity. 
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Since it *s mpt.GGlble to cjncentr';te on ill of these elements 
•it the s'xme tine, the asu^il pr\ct ce is to select h theme de-iling 
v:*-h ^ho ni:n element *ind perhjps two supporting ones, (i.e., 
"body iv/';reness plus direction 'tnd level).. Theme seiectaon is 
b'Ased on 'assessment of the student,' s needs. 

Group -"'i MIDDI£ SCHOOL 

Resource Le'tdersf Elba St'ifford, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Don Anderson, Moorehead, Minnesota 
Shirley Price, Minneapolis Public Schools, 
Hew Brighton, Minnesot'i. 

E. Stafford — A middle school is b-isically a bridge 
school — a school for children passing from childhood to adoles- 
cence. Kealy reports 1969-70 survey which shows that although 
there is variety in the grades included m the organizational 
pattern, over '^'0%, of the reporting scho>'^ls included grades five 
through eight or six through eight. 

There has been a quadrupling of middle schools in the U.S, 
between the years 1965 and 1970. (2529'*-' m 1969-70). 

The new concept should present physical education teachers 
w^th the opportunity to look at new approaches to teaching. 

While the emphasis should still be on teaching basic motor 
skills and developing healthy bodies, the approach can be chang^id 
to include such things as individualized instruction, performanc 
' ontracting, mini-courses, open laboratory sessions, drop-:n 
centers, special interest activity clubs, and certain co-educa- 
tional classes.^ 

To prepare people to teach in the miadle school there is a 
need for more traning of upper elementary teachers in early 
adolescent growth und development and child psychology, and 
work lU establishing basic cores of learning. 

Problems of the middle school include those met when child- 
ren move from a flexible middle school to a more structured 
senior high, unless many alternatves to educat:on are available; 
cont:inuity is absent In currjcular areas between elementary- 
middle -seni or high schools, unless there is careful curriculujm 
planning . 

Noter See The National Elementary Principal , November 19^1. 
The entire issue is devoted to the middle school. 

Group 9:- NGN -GRADED OPEN SCHOOL INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

Resource Leaders: Margaret Elliot, State University of New York, 
Brockport, N.Y. 

Sandra Norton, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, N.D. 

Shirley Hov/ard Cooper, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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M. Elliot The mdividu'ilized pr^^rim :n physical educa- 
tion s bused upon several assumptions:- 

1. Children enter school w ih varying backgrounds, experi- 
ences, expectancies, needs, 

2. Children elect to learn those things which have 
meaning for them, and for which they have readiness, 

3. Children are capable of managing their ovn learning 
environments and rates of learning. 

h. Children are capable of conceptual understanding in 
the primary grades. 

3» Learning Is incremental but children acquire learning 
In different amounts and al^ng different pathways. 

6. Alternat ve styles of teaching methods are essential in 
designing alternative styles of learning methods. 

S. Cooper — Characteristics of the open school:. 



Kellett Commission, I97I 

open admission 
open communication 
open ideas /curricula 
open access 
open part ' clpation, 

acred 1 tat ion and 

cooperation 
open staff sharing 



Nyquist, 1971 

openness and trust thoroughly 

open spaces 

openness of time 

open to significant choice by 
adults and students 

openness of self, sensitive to 
and supportive of others* 
environment in which possi- 
bility for exploration and 
learning of self and the 
world are unobstructed. 



Report of the Governors Commission on Education Kellett 
Commission), January 1971., 

Nyquist, Esvald. "Open Education -- Its Philosophy, 
Historical Perspectives and Implications." The Science Teacher , 
September 1971. 

Open Plan — An Annotated Bibli o/rraphy . October 1970. 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 252 Blocm St., West 
Toronto, Canada, $1.00. 

Group 10;. SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Resource Leaders; Helen Rensch, Special School District, 
St.. Louis County, Missouri 
Jean Pyfer, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas . 

Miss Helen Rensch -- Innovative program of the seven school 
Special School District of St. Loui > County, Missouri. Schools 
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provide educ?it:on, usually vocational and technical training, to 
ch:idren v/ho are mentally retarded, orthopedically handicapped, 
autistiC, emotionally -disturbed, or have learning disabilities. 

1. Within the prograr students from 6 years to 21 years of 
age progress in four levels, according to their capabilities. 

Level 1 -- Basic motor development: small hand apparatus, 
rhytnms , etc . 

Level 2 — Fitness, rhythms, lov organized games and self- 
airected play. 

Level 3 — Adapted activities, lifetime activities (dance, 
team sports), self-directed activities. 

Level k — Dance, self -directed activities, sports, etc.^ 

No one method could be singled out as being most successful 
with this type of child, but it appears emphasis should be placed 
on establishing learning skills; establishing rapport with each 
youngster; teaching students to follow instructions; demonstra- 
tion of s^^ills and the use of sensory cues of all types rather 
than verbal instruction or cues alone; exploration of very sim- 
ple problems, and establishing definite routine.. 

J. Pyfer Retarded children potentially constitute l6% 

of the entire elementary school population; estimates of learn- 
ing disabled range from 5 to 20fj of all elementary school -aged 
children . 

More handicapped children are being placed in the public 
schools than in special schools and special classes as in the 
past. This has definite implications for the education of all 
undergrfiduate majors They must be prepared so they can under- 
stand and work with these children. 

Physical education r^ajors with an endorsement or minor m 
special education seem to provide the best combination of train- 
ing to work in the area cf movement with handicapped yount.stcrs . 

Group 11: PERCEPTUAL -MOTOR PROGRAMS 

Resource Leaders; Robert Marciante, St. Pius X School, 
Lombard, Illinois 

Sally Lou Graham, Okl^ihoma State University, 
S t i llwa te r , Okl 'xhoma 

Robert Marciante — Defines perceptual-motor development 
ac a method of attaching individual meaning to movement, used 
in terms of remedial and preventive measures. 

The rationale for Mr. Marciante *s perceptual motor program 
at St. Pius X Elementary School is based on five motor generali- 
zations: 
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a. : Balance and posture 

b. Locomotion 

c. Nonlocomotion 

d. Contact (manipulative skills) 

e. Receipt 'and propulsion (objects tov'ird '^nd avay from 

the child) . 

It is important to assess each child's unique situation. 
Think in tenns of the f.ve m^tor generalizations and then struc- 
ture action In relation to specific learning problems. 

There is a progression m terms of aiding perceptual motor 
development. Think of il in terms of growth and development im- 
plied in the f've motor generalizations.. This permits one to 
structure Jearning experiences in developmental sequence. 

Examples of schools with perceptual motor programs: 

Pope Pius X Elementary School, Lombard, Illinois — Robert 
Marciante, Director. 

University of Oklahoma, Stillw.ter, Oklahoma — Sally Lou 
Graham . 

Group 12: DANCE AS AN INTEGRAL PART OF PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 
OF THE ELEI4ENTARY PHYSICAL EDUCATOR 

Resource Leaders: Earlynn Miller, Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia 

Bruce King, New York University, New York, N.Y. 
Anne Barlin, Clarement Graduate School, 
Oremont, California. 

B, King — The elementary school physical educator should: 

1. Be prepared to give children experience in the areas of 
creative dance, folk dance and social dance. 

2. Have experience and ability in basic dance technique, 
creative dance, fo3k dance and social dance. 

3. ^ Have the skills and resources to provide musical accom- 
paniment for these activities (percussion, recorded music, 

enough knowledge of music to work effectively with a pianist, etc.) 

k. Be prepared to help classroom teachers develop the skill, 
techniques and resources to begin working in dance. 

5. Be aware of the value of the art experience. 

6. Be aware of the possibilities of the techniques of 
crcat.ve te-iching that will enrich teaching of every subject 
and activity. 

7. Have enough knowledge of dance to create a positive 
interaction with the best danc^ (artists and teachers) that is 
in or comes into his community, and the dance program In the 
elementary schools. 
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A. Barlm — Tv70 barriers that impede average classroom 
teachers are: 1} their inability to accept the children's need 
to express strong feeling, including hostility or anger; 2) 
their lack of comfort with their own bodies. 

Basically, this is a cultural problem.: The only way I 
have found to solve it is through active participation on the 
part of the teachers Because they believe that they are doing 
these movements "for their chUdren," they experience with their 
own bodies the joys, the fulfillment, the awareness and the 
acceptance of themselves that cones with a total dance experience. 

Group 13;. SUPERVISION OF STUDENT mCHING 

Resource Leaders; Heidi Mitchell, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio 

Mary Lampe, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 

Barbara Kerch, Community Unit School District 
No. 9, Granite City, Illinois. 

H. Mitchell — The trend today in many physical education 
programs is to provide some +ype of practice teaching or intern- 
ship experience prior to student teaching. An innovative approach 
to supervision is currently being employed at Kent State Univer- 
sity, which provides the student with immediate feedback during 
the lesson. The sys^en employs walkie-talkies and includes a 
feed back mechanism ^hich the student wears in his ear. 

The basic unit which includes one earphone, two dual chan- 
nel walicie-talkie- ^Realistic TRC-25A) , and a vest, cost- -pprox- 
.mately $50.00. 

The primary use of the system is to provide instant -assist- 
ance '.o a beginning practice teac'ier without disrupting the 
cl^ss. A second ase , for which several other units were added, 
created "cluster listening" stations enabling other students to 
hear what the teacher saying to the student. The third use 
IS for class discussion during a pract'ce lesson, to extend the 
use of the system to become an mtercoranuni cation system between 
the course instructor and the jerving students. 

B. Kerch Improvement in the preparation of qualified 
teachers will depend on the quality of realist.ic laboratory 
experiences that can be provided. Much vi]l depend on the kinds 
of working relationships that are established between our col- 
.■'cges and universities and our public school communities where 
sach I'lborator 'Cs are nvailable. 

There :s a strong feeling that the teachers in public 
schcols who are involved v;ith student te-'ichers must be given an 
identifiable role In the determination of the total professional 
preparation curriculum. 



Group Ihi' PflYSICAL EDUCATIOH PUBLIC INFOllMATION (PEPi) 



Resoarce Leader: Fay Biles, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

The PEPI presentation focused on five mjjiin pointr: 

1. A physic'-illy educated person is one who his knowledge 
and skill conceirung his body and how it, vorkc. 

2. Physical educiition is health insurance. 

3. Physical education can contribute to academe 
achievement . 

U. A sound physical education program contributes to 
development of a positive self-concept. 

5. A sound physical education program helps an individual 
attain social skills. 



ERIC 
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A Look Into the Future 



ROBERT S. FLEMH^G 

Virginia Commonwealth University, 

Richmond, Virginia 



Pixrt I: A Look Into the Future 

When one considers the varied projections for the 80s, he's 
likely to develop both concern ^xnd anticipation. There are many 
humorous and cliche projections about the future. There are 
also a variety of sobering facts which are worthy of our atten- 
tion. Some have to do with population, others technology, and 
others transportation. The forecast: 

- The tota" population of the United States is estimated 

to be 2kl million by 19^^. This represents an increase after I965 
of 2k. hi- 

- By 19f30, 70% of our people vlll live in metropolitan 
areas while fever than 10 million will live on farms. 

- By 19^30 the proportion of our population 65 years of age 
and older shall have increased by 27%, 

- By 19(30 the explosive expansion will come with the age 
group of 18-3^+ and will increase 57^. 

- By 19^'0 school enrollment is projected at &\ million — 
an increase of 1% since I965. College enrollment will be up 
6ofo by 1980. 
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- By 19SO the population wil] be younger. 

- By 1910 foreign born will be only k^o of the population.^ 

- By 19^-0 non-white (Negro) population v/ill be distributed 
fulrly equally throughout the V^est, the North, hud th? South, 
with a large increase of non-white population m citiec. Tne 
relocation and acculturation of Negroes will continue t,- be a 
major problem. 

Technology will play an increasingly significant role. 
Illustrations include:; 

- Automatic elevators have displaced U0,000 elevator oper- 
ators in New York City alone. 

- New equipment .n tho Census Bureau enabled 50 statisti- 
cians :n i960 to do the v;c v;hich in 1950 required U,000 people. 

- Check writers in t .0 Treasury Department have been re- 
duced from kOO to U. 

- 30,000 packing house workers have been "automated out" 
of their jobs. 

Vast new developments in transportation are projected. A 
few years ago but a handful of people had traveled around the 
world. By the end of the 80s, almost everyone shall have been 
around the world. 

Some of the foregoing suggests that three -fourths of our 
total population vnll reside in an urban setting. These areas 
are destined to be crowded and ?pace will be a problem. Two- 
thirds of our adults will be young and of child-rearing age. 
The implications for phys:C'il education are extensive. With a 
shortened work v;eek, facilities will be neeaed for recreation, 
outdoor education and family-centered education. 

It also suggests that technology of a much higher order 
will be here with radically new operating methods and with many 
new modes stimulating efficiency. New sources of money will be 
provided for the handicapped and for early childhood education. 

These changes are not to be feared — they are challenges 
to us. 

Part II: Education for Human Fulfillment 

We are told that by the year 2000, teaching as it is now 
known will be dead and the job of an educator will become that 
of a facilitator. By a facilitator is meant one who creates a 
lively environment that will elicit the most learning and change 
from his students. Many believe that there will be ^o compul- 
sory education, and that educators will be making ^heir curricula 
so relevant to the needs of students that this alone will be the 
source of and the attraction for students. In other words, 
those who do not teach this v;ay will not get any students. It 
is encouraging to me to find signs clearly enunciated in the 
pedagogical literature which Increasingly support this agf.-old 
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dream.. The dre^rn is that education should be s-"- dynamic 'ind 
mein.ngful that it should make a difference to the crnsuner.. 
The h?indwriting seems to be on the wall that says the brand of 
education needed for the pei:od ghead is a brand of education 
which contributes to human fulfillment. 

For some of us it has been shocking to concern ourselves 
with certa n realities of the decade which has just finished. 
It has been shocking to me to find student? revolt: ng.> It has 
been shockin^^ to me to find vast sums of money spent in haphaz- 
ard ways. It has been shocking to find industry moving into 
educat'.on m vigorous ways, and to find many educational leaders 
emphasizing change for the "sake of change." I realize the dan- 
ger of over-simplification of complex factors. At the same time 
I find it difficult to abandon a whole series of values persist- 
ing from progressive education. 

Many have been preoccupied with concerns about the educa- 
tional "establishment." Certainly the old order must change.. 
Certainly we need greater sophistication m describing the 
directions of change. Certainly we need to use the products of 
technology, but I insist that we use these products, rather than 
for the products to use us Some have described education as 
emerging from a kind of protective cocoon to a live political, 
social and economic market place. It is true that political, 
social and economic factors must be recognized, but it seems 
also true that the dynamics of education must be maintained and 
nurtured.. What does this mean for the period ahead? 

Part III: The New Physical Education 

This Conference has been unique in that it has pro,iected 
your areas into the future. You have emphasized a component of 
the total curriculum in the education of children which has ex- 
citing qualities: 

- It recognizes the dignity of each person as a basis for 
operation. 

- Its "content" is unique, specific, cle^^r and vital. It 
has its own structure, beauty and unity. Its base is movement 
and its components relate to all domains of development. It is 
concerned with both skills development and aesthetic development. 
They are interrelated. It maximizes sensitivity. 

- It is a unique and vital aspect of the total curriculiun 
and must flow "into" and "out of" all areas of knowlf »f^e. 

- It is increasingly concerned with quality pe-^formance 
for all. 

But how do we accomplish this? Where do we start? What do 
we do on Monday? 

Part IV: Removing Barriers to Quality 
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New Leadership is needed. New ^n.tality is demanded. Lead- 
ership for the days ahead must be concerned with both status and 
projections . Whe^e are we and where do we want to go? 

This Conference has been rich in "input." Vitality jumps 
out in each session. But also I have heard problems, and many 
of you have identified barriers which, if not attacked, will 
inhibit progress. 

1. The State Education Agency, often referred to as "they," 
ax;pears to be a barrier 

"They give us names of courses.," 
"They have regulations. ..." 
"They are not interested." 

We must relate to State Directors and their associates. I 
suggest the following: 

a. . Each State imit be given a report of Proceedings, and 

urged to call a conference of State officers to consider 
carefully your recommendations. 

b. St^ite meetings of 1972-73 concern themselves w:th the 
"new thrust" in movement education. 

c. Request your State Director to organi2,e and attend a 
clinic in your state on a quality program of elementary 
physical educat-:on. 

d. Request your State Director to inventory and report 
outstanding programs m elementary physical education 
and dance . 

e. Encourage each state meeting to include a children *.s 
dance program, 

f . Arrange a meeting of elementary physical education 
specialists with elementary principals to clarify 
directions and understandings about new vigor in dance 
and physical education. 

2. Certification appears to be a major road block to a3 ter- 
ing professional preparation programs. This is z. complicated 
problem -- but it should be easier to solve than a rendezvous on 
the mooni I suggest the following: 

a. Review the status of your state certification policies.. 
Identify clearly your concerns about certification. 
Discuss these concerns with your Department Chairman 
and solicit his help In relating them to your Dean. 

b. Inform, and involve as appropriate, your State Director. 

c. Seek a meeting of other institutions in your State to 
find comm'>n lies in the State Certification problem. 

d. Communicate with super ntendents of schools. 
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e. Arrange for i\ meeting Wj th State Certif cation Direc- 
tors which reflect unity and consolidation of State 
problems . 

f. Have AAHPER identify ne\i developments in cert ficit;(.'n 
in various States r^iui communiCite them to St-ate Cert - 
fication Direct ors, as we}} as t'_> your own members. 

g. Get the certification problems on che program of the 
St ite Directors' Gull Lake Conference, an-i thv State 
Directors' Conference m Mirmeapolis 



3. Accreaitation practices for all levels is a continu'ng 
road block. Accreditativon of public and private schools, is 
well as institute ens of higher education, is a persistent c^^n- 
cern. Th;s occurs at the state, region il and national level s.^ 
What 'tre the requirements for an accredited elementary scho^^l 

your State? Must it have space for movement" Must it have 
an elementary physical education spec : f^li st? Mus o it .lave em- 
phasis on dance .as well as physical educit'on? Must It prnvide 
an opportunity for planning between the classroom teacher and 
the 'ementary physical education teacher? 

hat is an accredited teacher educati r»n profu-am !n your 
State or reg on and at the national level? I suggest: 

a. Public School Accreditation 

1., Reviev; the status of existing procedures. 

2. Clarify -n your St'^te wxys of providing more 
adequ-itely for element iry physlcH' education., 

3. Communicate wth your sta^e council on ev - ' 1 tion 
and accred tati on. 

U, Encourage and mv.te toacner education people to 
])i\vt 2ip'ite in sever il school evaluat^ions. 



b. At the College Level 

1. Encourige active participation of public schocl 
personnel m college aceredit'ition procedures. 

2. Solicit data fmm ]'Ublia schools about recent 
graduates from your college. 

. }{ave AAILPER sponsr^r State and regional con ferencer. 
an accrod : t>ation as ^t relr.tcs to 'jlementary physical 
educat .^n rinrl dance. 
U. Have AAIIPER sponsor w , th t Cher areas:- "a new Jo')k 
at accreditation./' 



'4. Evriluation procedures often block progr'im 'mprovetnenu.. 
We have \ nt^w emph- 3ir on ev Juation th^se days. Increasingly 
it relates to budgeting, planning, spacv., pemf'innel. Until 
r'^oently, we did not seem sensitive to tiie need for the refine- 
ment md development of new and creative approaches to evnlua- 
t '^n. The Fitne;5s T^nt ^-/an often "the" test. I suggest t-he 
fol lt>w* ng:- 



'i , Each of us iQv'.ew "How c ai I CY'.lu'ite tii: s progritn?" 

V7h'it elce'. Other soarces oi' dit'i'. 
b, Devel^^p -i variety of nev; evdu^ii'^'^^ v r^'^cedurOG . 

Holrj ! loc'.I c]:!i'':- on v ivs c,y ey.lu'if nt^j pr^f^nms. 
<l, ytnd vrxyG nYc2v ch '^iren, p .rerits md ctlier 

to 'Cher.: ,« 

G, Ey-iinino the recf.rd system in yc^nr ncbDol,, Doer; it 

coiTL^un:c'xte' .'inythm^^ ^bout -i child's movement quotient? 
Aest'netlc quotient? 

f. Encourage coZle^^ people to iGs.st in devel(;ping instru- 
ments which:- 

(1) Sh'irpen observitl on'il techniques 

(2) Shurpon interview procedures 

(3} Focus on comprehensive eviluution. 
{^,. Develop wiys of encour'iging C''^.Ge conferences — a nev 
focus on F'\t Freddy or Nor^^t Je-^n McClellen., 

'3. Research helps remove barriers. The absence of research 
thvjarts development A profession cannot survive without a 
strong research comp.:nent to g^ve vilidity and power to ^ts 
field.. New I am interested n all research. I encourage a 
stron*^ research focus m your field., I am not so much inter- 
' sted some of the correlations between blood pressure and 
badminton as I arn in: 

- Children's perceptions 

- Changes :n personal ty w.th uecthet^f opportunities 

- Long'tud.nal stud os of the impact ""f movement on 
Fat Freddy 

Changes in self-concept with changes in program 

- Case studies 

- Rei I oionsh ' ps of m<^ve!nent to oth^.r c^gn-^taye forces in 
hum m development. 

I suggest the following: 

a. Find out what research says about tlie growth of children, 
u. Develop nev; A^JIPER putlicot] ons on what research says 
about;. 

Movement 

Ski 11 Developmen*. 

Aesthet' cs 

Ear y Childhood 

Outdoor Fducat'on 
c Design your program and nut it nto an act ve research 

retting.. Develop a case report on it throughout the year, 
d. Bring in x research report to your next faculty meeting, 
e Build a research she]f in your school. 

f. ilave \ research conference in which you raise questions . 
Use sucli questions to solicit worK with your University. 

g. Identity ways of cng iging in cooperative research.^ 
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Leuiersh.p n the Os — le'tdersh p for d^yn xhc-vA 
concerns heJplng people r. 1 irgc xnd crf.wded cities, ib-.ut usinr: 
technulop^, ibout workm^^ on mrtny fronts 'nclucHnc: 

- E.arly childhood educit.on 

- Many facets of speci'il educit.on 

- V7rjr3d underst-mding 

- Con7»un3 rj ff;cus for ye'tr-rour.d schools 

- New r , /c^i t . ■ 'Hc. of the '^rls 

- N'iw concerns for h^v3tb. 

l\. is .1 woj-ld m which the disciplines ..re certainly not 
sep ir'ite . 

I see more ulJirming need today for a new emphis:s on 
mental health thrn I did 25 years ago when we first st'irted 
working oi. i^.. i-That has happened to ine menfil health concept: 
If man is to survive :n the ^Og, piental health ::^ust be Imi'rovc^l. 
Increasingly , must learn to relate to other people, md he 
must learn more about the brotherhood of man and the dynam-cs 
of love.^ What better opportunity do we have to do this than 
through helping ch^dren engage in meaningful movement, play, 
expressive activities? What better source of achievement do 
we have than helping children experience success in communicating 
ideas through body movement? Mental health has long concerned 
itself with this. We are taught to beJieve that many of the ^o- 
callea disadvantaged groups have lf:yw self-concepts. Many of the 
most advartaged children likely have low estimations of self.. 
Leadership 'a. the Os might well capture the v rality of activ- 
ity as a mevaingful beginning toward an extremely significant end. 

It is amusing that the leadership of the 70s has become 
saturated with career education for youn,-^ children. Career ed- 
ucation seems contingent upon self-respect, soand mental health, 
and the development of competency tn eommun ' cati on skills. 
ITiose of you who work in the area we r. . call physical educa- 
tion have an unlimited pov;erhousr, s ri'^e there are resources at 
your d-'sposal which could "turn peo^ ^e on" in non-threatening, 
positive and value-sensitive ways. 

Leadership cannot be develo^^ed out of a book. It does not 
emerge from a course entitled "Leadership Development./' In all 
probability it emerges out of carefully designed exper^'ences to 
help the leader feel down deep inside the power of movement, the 
power of posit ve relationships, the power of fulfillment Pro- 
grams must get to the administrator and help him to contribute to 
the vitality of your field. 

Critics of curriculum are increasingly telling us that we 
have slighted the curriculum field. Where is scope and sequence? 
Whore is the learning center? Where are aesthetic qualit'es? 
VHiat do children know? What ^. s unique about your content? Lead- 
ers in physical education must come to grips with such quest *ons. 
They must recognize the beautiful relationship in their field 
between the cognitive, affective and motor domains. Five years 
ago in Milwaukee I raised the question wi phys:cal education 
specialists:- "VJhat is unique in physical education?" To this 
day no one has answered this question in a mean ngful way.^ Time 
is running out. You must answer the qaestion. 
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Teacher Education: 
One Minute to Midnight' 



L. F. LOCKE 

Univei'S'^y r/ ilev; Mexicn 
A "i bun ue rque , New Mex i c o 

For tiiroe -a.'iys I iirr/e sai. 'ii tn and Jisuont'd t>(j is in'uiy o: 
y o ur ino e t . n;^ s • i II . n ^1 g c a ulo v > ai ri po ^rn , . Th o ? -e } n r> 
bct'ri I'iJK 'ibout, curr cuiiuT', pubiic rolat: tis, learn ^ n^; ony'ron- 
ments, iGsUielicG, 'he mluve cf ch'jdvn, cpcin schools, O'lrly 
ch:.l(lhr)Ofi odacrtt on, 'ind ^idmin' Gt.rat>' ve forrr. -Ig for phyG 
eriuc't'on pro.^riL.s.: In short, Ihero h'lr. hi^an a f^ro'-f, do'i] for 
rae lo he.r iboul the Gubj(ict matterj the d'ents, the teaching 
meth >r^Sj 'ind the I'cil sl'ilus of oJernentiry school 

phys'cil educ'jlLon. 

Looking; back ovor th^ experience, -m IntcroGt n^^ fact 
emor^^eG.« Al] that I he ird his told me a f^rent deal -ibout wha t 
element iry Gcho-u phys cjI educat'on tcichers should to jch — 
for wh'ch I 'ivn grateful. In contr .-^t, h'^vever, there was sur- 
pr Ginfsly little to hoar ibout hov we Giioiijd abuut teachlnf; 
'^lomontary Gchooj phyG c:0 educ.ition ' eachorG a fact which 
loaves me both ]^uz:^.lod r^nd distressed. 

S'^venl of the smill ('ind poorly -ittondcd) "Ir teres' Ses- 
sions" were of excealont qu-il ' ty :mci doilt directly //ith the 
teaching ^f te.-.clierr,.. Of the "General SoGGions," however, only 
Dr. Porter's fine preseni tlon— at the riftli General GeGslon 
do lit w th the ger^oriC subject >V teacher educatif^n. Acv I am 



ly Dr. Pfr*or \<'>\ d .r^ro^-, her -j^lf'res.'^^ only w'-iG 'i n>f*tch r^f 
Ml'-.' 'err'^.. ry provli n^: i r.enez nf run^: r^.ent J quosr mr. 

e .G Jy '(jruld h iVf.' servo'i -.f, +,he Tlcus frr ihe ccnfcr'enco. 

Wli %0'iChorG t.e-cb ccld the fccuG f r i cur^'iciil orr^ 
crr/'oroiioc -t tho cr,.q for i to ichor boh iv. .r^ cnforonco f.r 
•ivL'V, c riiVroric<.' 'icZ'r.j'- vli,h nov: ch.^irer. le irn ^-^ ir/ ve.. In 
cn'r-ist, hf.w to tcich ^cicherr; s tho on.iy 'opic thot c in bo 
the !'nGus IV r ; profcGc: on-iJ prop'ir>;"t icn corn'erence. CJo'irly 
tha' tcT^ c h"G n-t boon 'it the center of th.s meetmr;. V/hy r\r 
y^-'U th:n> it worked r-.ut that v:ay': 

Thore seo'n to bo thj-ee possible ways cf acccunt.nf^ for your 
b^h'jv or it this moetincJ '^1) you think ycu already know hov to 
toacn to ichers and rr'.Tily don't need to talk about it;- (2) you 
th nk It is not yo-ar job to wrestle with the problems of tcrtch- 
jng ^oache-'S becau.^e r.rroone else z in ch-ir^e of m'iklnfT; those 
decisioHG; or (;) you feel 'hat how teacherG are t-m^ht does 
not TTi-i' ter so lonr; as yea have the curriculum and cred ts cor- 
rectly imnr;ed. 

We can d.smiss the ini Vi3e possibility out of hmd, because 
ther*^ certainly is not, -myone else who cares about te^chinf^ 
vJ^'inentary physica] education i^pocallstG . vmich le ives;- '"Do 
you really kiiow h'-w?" ,'^nd "Do the nethods by which ^0 teach 
teachers really make any difference?" IJiy answer to those aues- 
Uons is:- "No, you don't," -tnd "Yes, they do." 

VJhat wo have been doing f ^ r decades Is g-:ving courses, 
nrranf^jng cred:ts, organ zini^ tr.ajors and minors in vori-^us pat- 
terns, tinker-ng with requirements and electives, providing a 
bit of observation, and topp.nr; it all off with some practice 
teaohing. The end rroduct of that process was intended to be a 
young teacher — ready to take his place in the profession and 
in tno schools.. Those are the methods by which we have tuught 
teachers. By extension, those are the methods of teacher educa- 
tion vmich have produced whot we now have in the public schools, 
'xnd three days of listening have convinced me that m'tny of you 
-ire far from sa^lsfied with what you see out there. 

Is it poss^bJe that some of you have rride an error of logic? 
S^-me people believe that by improving the content of what you 
teach teachers you will improve the Derformance of those teachers 
.ri the schools. Half a century of experience n te-icher educa- 
tion suggests that those peonle are wrong. They have ro'iched 
the wrong conc}us:on because they hxve failed to understand that 
the medium Is the ^essagr- and the modl'om of teacher educi^aon is 
all of the experiences trainees have withir the training urogram. 

The complete training program s 'i so^i-il -ts well 'as an 
intellectual env'ronment. The program 's 'i place for learning 
wh-it to value, i time for I'-^'irning what 1 te^icherJs, fjnd wh-xt 
ro'tlly m-i^ters within the vz-^lls of 'x school — -Jl of V7h*ch h'ive 
little to do with either how or wh'tt to tench. It is tho subtle 
mess'ige about values and roles, engendered by the experiences 
'ind environment of professional prep'iratior programs, th;j o are 



recponj^ible for procent condil'onr, .n GchcM.: phys c'xJ educttion, 
not wha'. icherc h-ive been t'ia^:ht .bout wh.t to te^ch. 

Let x^j 'ii-r;ue tho po nt vory c.nply. I don*t th^nk n'lny 
v;ill d o''r:ro'j with the cronoction ^h'xt T't Mr- or f.hrc^^ p;ener 
t '.nj, ,t le .r:'., v/ri h tvo been to-jchinr: 'i br ^nd of r hys.cU edu- 
c.M'.n tr'; nf^er, t}i r.ubst :r.t '^IJy r.^peri' r to Khtt thoy 

pr'xot,co when .liOy ret oat ^n ^he schooJs. Yet, -i l-^n^e pirt of 
th z conf'erf^nce h'tr> Lnvolved dinciGG n^; xn even r.orc* super 'cr 
brtnd or physie\l educcition which tr'i.nees still v:ll n ^t prac- 
tice in the sch^: 'Is.: 

Your situ"t^ n s like th'^t :n m old joRe. Thf^ county 
"igr cult.ar'd e::ten3.on -x^j^onl found a fjreat nev; fertilizer 'ind 
brovght s rr.e c-ut to the farmer to exDl^dn Itc v; rtues. VThen the 
'i.'icnt c iHie b'ick i v;eck Inter, the bag stiia w:iS G:lting there in 
the b'trn, go he ricked the f-irmer: "How come you haven't tried 
the new fert lizer? If you would use it, v;hy I think you could 
f'lrm th.s pl'ice twice \s well." To which the farmer repjied: 
"Ik point ^.n bothering. I'm not f-^rming ne-^r half as well now 
'is I u2re'idy know how." The degree to which you have focused 
your 'Attention on carriculijm content and teaching methods ;S the 
degree to v;hich you risk the trap that ensnared the extension 
agent — bringing fertilizer to peopJe who do not go out and do 
their job one half -as well as they already know how. 

One half of the problem with teacher performance l:es in 
the structure of the public schools and in how that powerful 
organ: -/.atj on shapes teachers* behaviors — often in vays that 
are alien to the vdue commitments of the training institution. 
The other h't.l f of the probiem lies in what the trainees learn 
about being a teacher that isn't in your professional curricu- 
lum at all. These learnings arise from the un in 'fended messages 
that, are transmitted in how you teach professional courses and 
in the thousands of encounters the trainees have with you, with 
each '^ther, and v;ith practitioners from the world of work. 
The shaping forces of th^ school society and the shaping forces 
of the college society are m-ijor elements in mak'ng teachers 
v:hat they are.^ In those complex sub-soci et ' es rest the real 
forces of professional preparation, and the elements to which 
you must g've your consideration in any attempt to create better 
teachers 

At this conference there has been too little talk and seri- 
ous discussion of the dynamics of teacher education — 'something 
that is beyond cred ts and requ: rements . You h'we not thought 
enou^'h, studied en'>agh, or reasoned together enough about- the 
substance of hov; to teach teachers to sat'sfy me, t vonder how 
well in the l-^ng run it is going to satisfy you. 

From my vant'jge point there h'is been a centra] fheme for 
the oonferer^e. Most of you want to piovi<'e experiences called 
physical education lor more children, 'n more elementary schools, 
conducted by proport onately more teachers who, specifacaJly are 
].roparod to work with that subject matter -tnd that age group. 



'ind to do it all much differently than presently -s t^e cise.. 
To that central theme I wiJ 1 add the obvious logic. To accom- 
plish such ends you 'ire going "Co have to change what is being 
done .n the schools an-i what presently is being done to-icher 
tr-i*n.ng institutions. 

All of this r,eemr> clear and logical, perhaps oven r. r.rie, 
because it :? wh'jit everyone knows tnd has igreed to. For Uv.t 
reason it makes more sense for me to talk with you about some 
th ngs that do not ilready have your agreement, or wh":ch you 
may not have had an opportunity to think about. 

First, let us examine the context — the world of edacat on 
where you must go to hammer your dream into reality. Events "in 
education, as everywhere . are the result of confluence — Uie 
coming together at a point in time of people, ^de^ts, and inst'- 
tutions. The elements come together at the intoT-section an^i 
bump. Some fly off on a new path.. Others stop, the.r moment -^m 
dissipated by the coll: s. on. A college pres. dent meets a student 
rebell.on — bump: your car meets the corner cf the garage 
bump:- a boy meets a girl -- bump; a teacher m''"'*t5 a child 
bump; all of these are the confluence of events at 'i point in 
t:me. To all this there is a quantum of accident that g ves 
flavor to our intentionality, the quality of surprise th.-it adds 
zest, ir. } i fe 

You as :jndividuals and the idea of specialists .n el'-^rnen- 
tary phy.iicul education have arrived here, at this point in tine, 
xs a vector bound toward the future. You were set in mo^ '-jn by 
things that ha-'-^ened before — the bumps of the past., .Sr, ,ie past 
events are ob s; the perceptual motor training movement, 
educational d , movement education, patterns of prestige .n 
the public schools (in which promotions always are up — never 
down), the preoccupation of teachers' colleges v-'th second iry 
school programs, e-'trly childhood education, patterns of tvru'raj 
funding, and personalities v, *^.in the profession. 

All that, however, :3 >ii story, for now you are here and 
th s "now" is a speo- ^ and unique moment. T') disagree- ^ a 
moment with Gladys -ming's earlier remarKS, you now think- 
:ng and t'llking about the ^enaration the elementar " speci'i^- 
ist in a w»y ^-nat genu nely is new in the history oV vour pro- 
f e 3 s ! o n The d i s v a s . . * n is new be ca use , wh i 1 e ma ny o f the ]^ r o - 
cedural elements may be r, lust'tnti ally unch'mgcd, your real ob- 
ject ves have becom** at jeast partly social and politidl . Vfr'-n 
300 p'-ople can get together and talk as seriously and exteniive- 
1 v s you ha ab out t he bu : . no s s o f mak L ng e lem o n t 'i ry school 
physical educition '^o ceii'ral thrust of our . rf^. fess i on, they 
nus* be tOk'ng organi za 1 1 ^-r-il nol.tics 'nn\ 'hey cert'i^nly 'sre 
TV t ref>.^cting ..r-rii tion''^ alues. 

You and your revol ,4'. i ^ nary id^a \n\-^ became \ s'ngic vector 
movi.ng into the cHucat ona^ 'irena. T'^'^vit'ibly, y<'U are go ng ".o 
'"jjluie wr.h r.f.her edu-'t'onal vector... Her'", of' c^>urse, 
vec* ^r analo^;^ breaKs dowr. bee you .are r/ * riding 'li, p-issiv^' 
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passengers on a mindless event -- you are strer^ble. You can 
dodge, maneuver, and form alliances. In other words, you can 
act with rationality. That capacity, however, always is limited 
by how woll you understand the context. In the words of The 
MuGicman, "You Gotta Know the Territory," because there are 
other ideas, both new and old, wh.ch ippear to be bound to^^'ard 
you on a collision course. 

The first significant element in the arena is the institu- 
t.ion of teacher education as we know It — the college or school 
of education.: It may be that you have arrived at your moment of 
destiny, ready to change the direction of the profession by 
training large numbers of genuine elementary school specialists 
n 'an inr.tit'.iti on that Is about to disintegr^*^^ . 

It ir, hard to be sure about such tilings because our per- 
spective ?^lways :s so limited' in time.^ When you reach a crisis 
in human affairs. It is n- t always easy to tell if :t is a cri- 
sis that marks the beginning or the ending of something. It is 
possible, however, that university based teacher educat'on, to 
use Edward R. Morrow's dramatic phrase, jS at "one minute to 
midnight." Just as men die. Institutions die, traditions peter 
oat, great theories are disproved, and enterprises are wound up.^ 
There is a midnight stroke for all things and zhe college of 
education is just a social Institution, not a soinehow permanent 
feature of our world 

Teacher t^ducation as ^^e know it, a un'versity based, loniver- 
s:ty controlled, degree bearing progr^n of study and pract"ce, 
shows signs of nevere crisis. Teacher education, and colleges 
of education more specifically, have been in trouble oefore. 
There has been a ' ind of cyclicity to their crises, -rhe carousel, 
however, now has brought us to a new kind of storm. Ynu don't 
have to subscribe to Goodman, Kozol, or Hold to knew that the 
schools are In troable — you just have to be a parent. Like- 
wise, you don't have to subscribe to Conant, Kerner, or Silber- 
man to know that teacher education institutions are in trouble 

you Just have to be a professor (or a trainee). Everyone now 
Is in on the act — students, parents, politicians, teachers, 
unions, minority groups, administrators, and, as always, the 
teacher educators (surely the most self-critical group of pro- 
fessionals in our :,ociety) . 

Teachers' colleges have all the problems of the university 
— most part. cul'irly they now serve too large a portion of the 
intellectual spectrum within each age cohort f-.r traditional 
assumptions about higher education to function w'thouw great 
difficulty. In ad<* tion *o that, however, the college of educa- 
tion has its own cluster of private Droblems. 

The college's first problem is the century old failure to 
make all'es in the wider univ.rsity. Such isolation makes the 
college particularlv vulnerable at. a time when it appears, to 
use E, R, Collin's nuccinct phrase, imper?*.;ve and /./.possible 
to work with colleagues <n the arts and sciences.-^ Professional 
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cr^uc'tt'cn 'and the disciplines now appear to shtire the most fun- 
d^ment'il hind of problem within rin institution -- i failure of 
rospect ''ind T^utual confidence.: The significance of the problem 
^^'St3 on the fact that in n^'irly ill te'.icher educ'ition progruns 
■.he tri:nees spend the lar^er,t r,ingle portion of the'r t^me in 
coursGG outs' de the college. Signiflc'int improvement :n te-'icher 
'■^ due -i lion thus rests in some me^.sure on bridging the g'ip between 
'jc-'tdC'mi'; *ind prol'essionul elements 'jf the student.' s experience. 

The college's second problem lies in the long history of 
exploi t-ition of the public schools and school practitioners by 
the colleges of education. There never has been any adequate 
recompense for the bu^aen of being a supervising teacher or the 
disrup>ion of serving as a clinical school.^ Those token remu- 
ner-it one:; the $^0.CO, the free university credits, the dinner 
in the college cafeteria at the end of the year, (at New Mexico 
we give footb^ill tickets to the supervising teachers — in the 
end zone), all are forms of exploitation. 

Only those racketeer teachers who take student teachers in 
order to ste*il time to drirk coffee In the faculty lounge come 
off v;ith any k.nd of bargain. The rest are cheated because they 
take trainees vs a profes^^ional responsibility — and all of us 
knovz what the proper payoff is for the execution of professional 
respond 'bi lity.. The only reasonable quid pro quo is a meaning- 
ful role n making decisions 'xiA policy within the training pro- 
gram. Unfortunately, the colleges never have been willing to 
r/ve that recompense. 

The fund of antipathy th'it has accrued from the exploita- 
tion of schools and teachers is due to be paid. Teachers and 
admin' stra tors I meet everywhere ore sick of being used by col- 
jeg'/s (and too often being typified by the trainers as '*badies" 
in tne bargain). Tdchers want piece of the action and a 
sabsVinilal piece. V/ith the growing pov/er of unions -''nd t.i re- 
org'inisc'i iJKA, ./jachcrs may at last h'jve the muscle to ge . what 
shey wan:.. 

Consider thin quote from a rec -nt TEPS position paper: 
"Teachers must, have the major voice . . they must be la:*gely 
res:)On.'>*.b]e for deterrr:ning who sh-ill be candidates for tlie pro- 
rQzz on an'i by what standards teacb'^rs shall be prepared (in- 



'ja.'.-h'jrr:,'' they don't mean ohe professorial staffs n teacher 
tr*. *nlng Institutions! CoJi'^g^-s of education, by exploitation 
of tlie ;:chools, have forfeited the confidence of teachers in 
in.'jti ^.u* *on t"! ly d(^mlnated ■'Jecisrons about training. One conse- 
quence r '.hat loss ^'f confidence will be erosion of unilateral 
' n t,r " i oyo r *.v ; che r pr'*^^'' vi t ; on . 

A?io'hcr cor'-.equence of the coj lego's declining cr'^dibi? i ty 
V : 1 1 b'.' • .} i*- do ve I opnie n t of a 1 te rn ^ 1 1 ve r on t e s to ce r t ' f i c a t i on . 
Si^ne r,!* thor.e w!ll be partly or wholly contr'-ylled by teachers, 
and r.omc v,ili t)e partly or wholly outside the ijin'versity struc- 
ture. Tr'(>vf' 'i}^'Q,\y arc school-centered training: programs for 
te ich^-rs *n sov<-ral states. 
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An Illuminating example of aitern'itive routes to cert. Ti ca- 
tion is cont'ilned m New York's Fantini Report.-^/ The condensa- 
tion appearing in the June, l'^72, Phi Delta Kappan should be 
read v;ith care, however, because it is i guarded document. The 
report contains plan to relocate Certification, prov s'. -jns for 
field exper.ence -.-nd Hef. nit ions for competency, .n ri?ices Cilled 
*'Te'iciung-Learninf5 Centers" — which turn out to be public school 
The plan relegates to the colleges the "acadenic and scholastic 
dirriensi'jns of professional preparation." \Jhile it is difficult 
to translate those high-so\inding vords, they may indicate "all 
those courses in history, psychology, and philosophy m which we 
never put much stock anyway I" The Fantini Report suggests that 
'.z soon may be possible to make teacher education an all-graduate 
enterprise, recruiting, trainees from undergraduate programs in 
the arts and sciences. In sum, the Fantini Report a scenario 
for the deifiise of the college jf education in its present form. 

The Fantini Report did not arise solely out of the ravages 
of exploitation. There are more subtle and lethal forces at 
v;ork. While some of the cover stories sound ulldly positive, 
"new routes to cert, fi cation will provide new fwinds of opportu- 
nity in teaching," and "alternative forms of training wiHl take 
the pressure off the colleges," there is strong suspicion that 
many people no longer believe in the teachers' college.. 

In straight language, ma.iy people feel that the college of 
education h'xs had Its chance -- and has blown it. The colleges 
too often have proved unable to make significant changes in 
the.r programs, proved too rig:d, too locked in with history to 
respond to new opportunities and repponsibili ties . The colleges 
placed 190,000 new teachers m the public schools last year alone 
and the majority of those teachers were not prepared to do things 
much differently than they have always done — 'n a society th'it 
is undergoing dramatic change. 

The colleges are trapped by the structures they have cre- 
ited, by their own Frankenste' s:, the courses, the acuity ox- 
pectat^'ons, the legacy of state certification, md the impllacable 
fiscal arrangements built around the credit sys em. The col- 
leges of education r.lso are trapped by their own momentum, or to 
be m^^re accurate abou* many cases, by their own inertia. Many 
faculties cannot step outside thf presumptions of day-to-day 
operation long enough to discover way*^ of revising thei/ programs 
The simple fat'gue cf over-commitment limits many ^'acuities to 
tinkering rather than mean.ngful revision. 

There appear tc be only two solutioni;: (l) get out of the 
box and start a new college (which is what they did at North 
Dakota), or (2) get -.ff the world for awhile by le-iving the col- 
lege for a periou 'of hard thinking and planning, and then return 
for a fresh s*art (which is what they did nt the University of 
Massachusetts). Th.ose solution?, however, require more coarag:;, 
more money, and mr.rc sheer dissatisfaction than most of us can 
muster. 



It is not only the f'icjities that feel trapped. Increasing- 
ly, the people who fund the colleges feel tr-^pped as veil. In 
V?a^hington, 'n state departments of educ^.t: on, and in st-xte ]eg- 
isl'.turec, yo'^ don*:: hr^ve look far to f:nd a man who considers 
the 'tver-ige college -;f education to be 'i r^t h:}e down which :t 
is un'A'ice to thrc^v 'iny f^V'^'xZ sums cf money. 

Unfcrt'on-ttely, getting out cf the box or stepping off the 
world osts 'X lot of mr.ney. Tho colleges that received massive 
infusions of funds to support, dr'xmatic rev.sions 'n their opera- 
tion may now survive as curiosities, relics of an age past when 
^.raining institutions might have used federal monies to break 
out of their traps. That age is gone, possibly forever. Given 
the over-supply or under-consumption of teachers (at the level of 
admission to training programs it's all the same) and the inef- 
fectual response of college faculties and administrations to that 
condition, it would be surprising indeed to find the purse-string 
people in Washington anxious to pump more money into the colleges. 

One diroct reflection of governmental disenchantment :s a 
new strategy callea Teacher Renewal. You may net yet have heard 
of Teacher Renewal, but I predict that you will and for a long 
time to come. Renewal constitutes a major new strategy to which 
the Office of Education already is commited. The Renewal plan 
v;ii: invest money and program control for all kinds of educational 
enterprises, including sane aspects of teacher training, in lo- 
cally based centers operating under local control. 

Obviously, Teacher Renewal is a response both to over-produc- 
tion and to the concept of community accountability (the latter 
being a word taken very seriously in Washington). At a deeper 
level, however. Teacher Renewal is a response to disenchantment 
with university based teacher training. Although the intent is 
vigorously denied in the Office of Education, Renewal will oper- 
ate to bypass colleges of education in the allocation o^ 'nds 
for many aspects of teacher preparation. 

So much for the college of education — out of friends, out 
of money, out of credibility, and possibly out of nerve as well. 
Those of you who hope to initiate new training programs for ele- 
mentary specialists have good reason to cor<;ider the capacity 
and viability of the institut'on in which you must work. The 
.\eari year we are just completing may prove to be a standard for 
'he riec-ade to come. 

V/hatever tho destiny of the college of education, yoi will 
have to confront a host of other vectors, each working out its 
own piac/ in education: behavlor'^l objectives, differentiated 
staffing, competency based teacher education programs, open 
scnools, teacher militancy, and unions. Each of them will h.>ve 
its own imi^act on any proposal to train elementary school spe- 
cial' sts. 

As an example, consider the concept of accountability. While 
it JG anything but new, educators seem ready to understand and 
apply ic in new ways.. Anyone interested in the physical education 
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'V children cannot i^ford to sunders t'^nd the logic, advantages, 
'ind potenti'il d'inpjers of acccuni.'ibi ] ity. By th^s s'ommer there 
w.r: be courses de'illng vHh iccountabil .ty for physic^^il education. 
If tliero 'ire not some 'tlreidy. i-Jhat do you think will be in those 
couri:e outlines? V7hat is e-^siest Tneasure and count r. child- 
ren*-^ nhysic-il por for:n mce? Think aboat :t. Worry about it I 
^Ti'/it vr.ll elementary school phys cal education programs be held 
accountable for and h^jv will the gains be measured? 

If the colleges of education do manage to limp along, if 
there reaily Is a rr.arket for large nmiibers of physical educators 
In the elementax-y schools, if you can wm the support of depart- 
mental faculties, then some of you w'.ll have the chance to pursue 
your r.ne vision. The difficulty for me is that there seems to 
be a serious mismatch between your curricular dreams and your 
training schemes. The former, your dream of a better physical 
education for children, is represented in the best of what has 
happened in elementary school programs over the last decade. 
Mani of the developments have been exciting, daring, and care- 
faijiy articulated to the needs of children. The latter, your 
plans for producing the teachers needed to implement the new 
curriculum, seem by contrast pedestrian, vague, and too often 
just plain sirpplistic. 

The creation of a new breed of teacher demands something 
superior to the usual Rube Goldberg contraption which weds a 
washing machine motor to a Mercedes. By reshuffling content 
into new packages of credit allotments, by changing course titles, 
by altering administrative arrangeraentr, by increasing the volume 
of field experiences, and by generally prolonging the perio^* of 
incarceration for your trainees, you can maiage to create some- 
thing that looks new. There is a high probability, however, 
that you will be substituting one Inadequate plan for another. 

If you don't break out of the box In which so many physical 
education -deparcments are trapped, you will not get the kind of 
teachers you want you w.ll get the kind of teachers you al- 
v;ays got.. There will be good ones and bad ones, and too many 
who see themselves, children, the learning process, and the sub- 
ject matter of movemen^*- in ways that are inimical to your goals. 

Obviously, if we knew exactly how to teach teachers, we 
would not be here talking about it. In nqy o^m head, however, 
there are a few key elements that are worth your careful consid- 
eration. The first is the toughest, most costly, least romantic, 
and, for some, the most frightening. This element is first be- 
cause over the long haul it matters more than anything else. It 
is thr need for the empirical study of teacher training as a pro- 
cess. ^ It is our need to acquire a body of hard knowledge and a 
set of theor'es that can tell us something about how a teacher 
becomes, and hrjw teacher training ticks. 

You sho'jjd be cautious about chalking up the point about 
our need for inquiry to the fact that I am the usual re.«;earch 
nut — becauf^e I am not. I could not disagree more with Bob 
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Flemin^^'s coTninentS'-/of this afternoon.. Generally, element'iry 
school physical education teachers neither need nor can use re- 
sell rch. Teachers need the end products of rese-irch — proven 
ways of doing their work better.^ We ... c-d research development 
'ind d.nreminat: nn, not more cop:es of the Rese irch Quarterly. 
There Is n-. reicon tu believe that tr'Anslat on -ittemptr, such os 
"V/h'it Hese-irch Tells the Teacher," ever have or will influence 
teacher behavior in the gymnasiun. The last thing the element ^ry 
school needs is a research shelf. The academics have been play- 
In/^ that put -down game with us for too long. Neither the teach- 
earr, nor the researehers know v/hat research results mean for the 
v;orld of practice. Translating research reports into usable 
operjit:ons is the highly teclmical job of trained men called re- 
Ge rch <ieveiopTiient specialists, not school teaehers.^ 

Here, however, v/e ce not talking about public schools or 
el-nentary teachers. V,-- are talking about colleges of education 
\;*th : rofessorial staffs. Teacher educators have both the capa- 
city 'ivA th^' obl*gatlcn to use knowledge in regulating what they 
do. Unf fortunately, the total body of knowledge concerning how 
we ^ra n physical education teachers (and T mean vhat we know, 
wh'ch L3 .n expensive commodity when compared wirh what we bc- 
li^^ve, v;h 'Jl\;ays comes che-p) can be placed n a briefcase 
al'^ng w1 i,h lunch ^nd a thermos of coffee and leave lots of room. 
VHiat v;e knew about the more specific matter of training elemen- 
trtry specialists can be v;ritten on the b^ck of your conference 
program and 3eave lots of room for doodling. 27 

It is important to understand that not having a knowledge 
base has no special signiflc-rjnoc;- unless you have made particular 
presumptions about hov; best to des gn tra^'nlng programs.. Must 
you have knowledge in order to train +e'ichei's? Of course you 
don*t liave to have knowledge to tra^n ^.eachers', V/e have been 
doing it for VO years without r^ry knov;ledge.. Teacher education 
IS like journalism — you have to produce something now and c m- 
not v;ait until all the f icts are in.. Go we h^^'vc user! a blend o^ 
art, innt nct, common sense, prrigmaf/c exp'^rience, personal 
taste, popularity, tradition -- and a >)ucket of hope. It has 
Worker] just v;ell enough to keep us from be^ng driven zo find " 
better basis on v:hich to construct training pr- -grams. So we 
putt-putt along in our washing mach. ne-powered Me>'cedes and, 
because we get there eventually, producing some good teachers 
and some poor teachers, no one is inclined to get rnif ruid look 
un-ior ^he hood. 

I -''m convinced +hat kn'^wledge can lead bolh t-^ b^^tter mouse- 
traps and to better teacher educ'ition. Whether yon want bettor 
teacliors badly enough to pay the price for th * necavd inquiry is 
<i value decision you must make.: The st'indard, Irwj^^'r, i'^ easy 
t'; est-'hlish. Every faculty vh^ch 'iecides t,o got into tlie ele- 
mentary specialist businet^s should', as a ma Iter r,f prr.foss I on'il 
re s p ons 1 b i 1 i t y , c omm it a p or M on of the i r re s ou >' c e s t < > s t oma t ! e 
self-Gcrutiny. Every such faculty must und<-'rtake S'H'j fnrm of 



inquiry m vhich what is done to the trainee serves 'is -in inde- 
pendent v'-xriable and how the tra nee ultimately benaves serves 
as a dependent variable. At the very leas., every program must 
have some systematic evaluation of its products which can be fed 
h\c]r int'j the process of program adjustment, 

A second koy elerrent 'n producin^^ tho te 'chers you need 
will be how you regard your trainees. At what levG]\are you r>re 
pared to encounter them? How do you feel about people who ire 
Gtruggl.ng with the kind of growth required to become a teacher? 
In large part, your answers to those kinds of questions wil} 
determine how the trainees come to feel about ther-Gelves. If 
you want them to see themselves upon graduation as competent, 
effective professionals, then they must be treated like that 
from the stirt,^ 

There is ample evidence to indicate that attitude toward 
the self is a potent factor in teacher ef fect^ven'^ss . To use an 
unpleasant, even ugly term from a recent book by the same name, 
if you treat "students as niggerc," then it is unrjasonable to 
expect strong professionals to come out of the pipeline. The 
book, by the way, 1/ not about race, it is about a destructive 
r.ocial role. There are distressing signs of that role in too 
many college physical education departments: d' scrimination, 
tokenism, and an awful paternalxsm. In some departments there 
is a clear pattern of pathological relationships which prevent 
both students and faculty from growing together. 

The complexity and difficulty of what you have proposed at 
this conference demands that you take your students into real 
partnership, even if in clearly different roles and with clearly 
d.fferent responsibilities. If trainees are not partners in 
professional preparation, they will be dependent children -it 
best and, at worst, they will be shaped .nto members of that 
ug]y role,: 

Meaningful part c.pation means a voice in planning, 3va]ua- 
tion, and policy con.^tructi^ r These demand a structure for 
student and faculty cooperat/on that goes beyond the level of 
the annual picnic and a focus for growth into professional re- 
sponsibiliLy that goes tar boyoad the average r.tudent major club. 

At X deeper level, perhaps we need to identify a new brand 
of profess 'onalism. Looked at closely, the demandr. ^e have m:ide 
for sf>udent pr-^fess lonali sm too r^ftcn h'jve consisted of little 
more than the demand for a conservative l.fe-style, loyalty to 
m ddle-clasG valuer, -^nd plenty of deference to adjninistrators . 
Worse, perhaps, too many signals fell tr.-nnees that studied 
silence or evasions arc t.he prorcr response to questions con- 
cerr ag problems in our school md college programs. By identi- 
fying professionalism t(^o closely with not rocking the education- 
al boat, we have converted youn^ dreamers int-/ what, at best, are 
competent technicians. At worst, a professionalism l:kO that 
spawns the living dead who are certif': caV^d to wander like zombie 
through four generil2on.s r>r children. 



A new kind of professionalism could mean holding out the 
demand for deep personal commitment to making teaching better 
— to life as a student of teaching. If professionals are to 
struggle toward better teaching and better schools, that strug- 
gl^ can only Tnean change, and change means difficulty. If our 
students are to be committed to the difficult tasks of educa- 
tional chan/je, they will have to use power and influence — 
things that are not bestowed as a reward for sitting quietly in 
the middle of the boat. Power is something that rust be seized 
with daring and used with skill. 

As professionals, I think students must be ready to inter- 
vene in the political processes of the public schools. They must 
know hcfw to form alliances with like-minded people and how to 
build support bases in the community around them. In short, 
they need vhat Leo Postman has called the tools of "soft 
revolution. "-2/ 

How many of your graduates know what a Board of Education 
is? Half of one of iry recent classes were not really sure we 
had one at alll How does the board relate to the principal's 
dec is ion -making process? What sorts of things really influence 
voting patterns on school issies within the community? Within 
what limits can groups of concerned teachers act to influence 
educational policy? Answers to questions like those, and hun- 
dreds more, must be in the survival kit of any new teacher pre- 
pared for dynamic professional membership. 

Moving from the political to the personal, if teacher edu- 
cators really want to produce a better product, they will have 
to give more thought to the development of trainees as people. 
The idea that all the students who have elected to become physi- 
cal education teachers have resolved all their basic value and 
identity conflicts, or that they will resolve them simply by 
taking classes and getting older, would be funny if it did not 
have such tragic consequences . 

Physical education majors, like other young adults, need 
serious and substantial help with their problems of unfolding as 
people, as well as their growth as teachers. Trainees need your 
help in the serious sense that was underscored by Arthur Jersild 
when he wrote When Teachers Face Themselves You must help them 
face what we know are the hard realities of a career in teaching:, 
the dilemmas that come with the use of authority, the problem of 
handling aggression (which frightens so many young teachers), the 
loneliness of teaching, and the sense of helplessness that en- 
gulfs us fill from time to time. That kind of assistance cannot 
be packaged ir 15 credit-hours of orientation and methods (plus 
a term paper or two) . Those are human problems and require in- 
tensely human strategies for resolution. 

Teacher educators also must give muCA closer attention to 
the signals given trainees concerning how a professional feels 
about his subject matter. Few of us take the time to notice 
this crucial trait in our trainees, much less make special 
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r':o_y -re very IZitle .r,-:.-. ^to.r e/:T.er:er.-en r'-.very^r.-: , 
.^ey r.e/er v^v e r^.-.-.e-. - vU.e vr. t-.or:- ex; -r! er-ec vr-; -er- 
r,^y ^'xve ::-/er ^;^>t icej.ly ^o-i.t v.or . Te-xoher:: I .^e 

Ar. exc.t.;:^ ^e^l-^er ^i-y oub.:e-^ :c ^r:e v::/. .c ^.^^e'; cr, 
n.y cp^r^ J:.-/: ?ry!;:ier z'..-: a lon^: t^-e ar,r.her r:ree-^ 

U'x-. ve r..'e'i te'x-r.erc w:^r. "he- leellru-^ ar/o^- cvl'l c .c/eo/.-: /' 
Ir. rhyc.'j-l eo .--.^i or. v.ere :c s.hc^.Vute for c'^tMnr plfr^nare 
fr-::.: -.over-.er.t, c^MsfacMcn fror. rr.'iG^ery, ^nd exc '^e^-er.*: /'rcr. *r^- 

jr.fort^.'i'.ely, '.O-i.ii.-vtr'.torc ^.ee-r, : o-'; /^.-r ::e',rch:r.e r',r x 
r:^:..;*,: vate. I .<r.^v iro.-^rirr-C where y^^ c:^r/\ T,l^.y vith ',he -h.I-^l- 
rer: vr.lle ir. \^xz:.:r.u ^..fcrrr. ^r.-i ^,^her pr',gr^;n;s in vhic^ iorive 
te-.-ner r/jrt.eix.-.t. '.r. .3 c^.-c-dere-i ur.pr'::"er,c:',v;: 'cit best, Zi 
'jj.i -.re hw.ed cr. :r.ove-^rr,, 'x real ^cer 'perhar-^ ve chQ^l-i .T^y 
"p^cr.er"), rulec "ike -h?.* ar- a cr.nstar.t c.^rce of :rriV:M:or:.^ 

If your i^ra-ivates are g-.^ng to ^et children hif;h cr: srxrt 
^.nc: d'ir.ce, V-ey irruS* he hooi^ed or. -over.er,\ •,he.-r,elver. Tr.e cor- 
ollary of ohat. fact for both teacher edAca*;-;ori r.rogra-c ar.d 
v-.cher ed.-c^it^rr; iz too obvious to rr.iGC. rae r.ea^ir^^ anu ; oy 
of effort ir: r';ove",er.t rriUGt be held at, the cer.ter cf :.rofecclor.al 
life. 

A .<ey factor, both In v.'hat the trainee feel.-: abo^* -overant 
and .rx the peda^tgical r/<ills he develops, vill be direct, exneri- 
encer. v. -.h ch.ldrer.. Thro^out th: 3 cor.ver.t : tn pecpje have' 
beer. tal>irii? aboat, the need to expand .oohool exper er.ces for the 
traJnee. Tne dlff . c-jLlty, r^^ny of you K.'iov, is that, it :s 
e-..-ler to tal>. aboit. "mtre" but far harder to decice about. 'V.cre 
of v;hat?*' There is e^/idence that field e:ci:er: er.ces can have ^. 
ne.rative impact on the grwth of a teacher' ^^orrie research indi- 
'^'Ates that this may be a special problem in physical education) 
Clearly *hen, the matter of f.eld experiences for your teachers 
derr.ands more than a si-nple co-ur.itr.ent to greater vclume. 

Certainly, experiences with real chil-Jren and real schools 
must be ^.laced earlier m the trainee's program. The comron 
pattern tf four years of preparation follc^ed by an e'ght~wee> 
encounter with the real world : pedagogical modness, ^If the 
trainee is to have the time necessary to define himself as a 
teacher (even to decide whether or not he wants to be a teacher), 
he ha.*; to be involved with the real stuff right from the st'^rt. 

>rn-at the student encounters m his field experiences mat- 
ters a great deal, vmile it is important for him to confront 
the schools as they really are, it is equally important to help 
him dlst.nguish between what is and what might be. If your 
trainees have to spend significant amounts of time with teachers 
who are dull or harsh, then that experience only will serve to 
roinforce the 12 years of dull and repressive ,:.ysical education 
many of them bring to the training program. The inevitable 
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conclusion drawn from such field ^experiences is that dull and 
h'lrsh is how it has to be. 

Some of yoa should be bede/iled by the question:. "Where 
will I find master teachers wi'sh whom to put my students So 
that they will grow rather th'.n shrink?" Any professional fac- 
ulty that hopes to produce fine elementciry specialists will have 
to find a cridre of such facilitating practitioners. Whert they 
cannot be found, they will have to be produced. That means get- 
ting Into the business of in-service training and educational 
change in the public schools — a heavy burden to carry in addi- 
tion to teacher preparation. 

I4y suspicion is that more of you will have to get involved 
in such tasks than will be able to avoid them. There really is 
no choice. Either the master teachers and clinical schools are 
working in concert with the training program, sharing its values 
and reinforcing its definition of good teaching, or the master 
teachers and c3inical schools will be working against the train- 
ing program. In teacher training, to be neutral is to be hostile. 
The best program in the world can produce trainees with the de- 
sired behaviors and values — but any public school that does 
not share the same values can reshape the trainee in a few days. 

All of the foregoing which I consider to be some of ohe key 
elements in shaping effective programs for training elementary 
specialists, points toward a single final fact. If you want a 
new breed of teacher, you will need a new breed of teacher 
educator.. 

Teacher preparation programs are not rationalized industries. 
There are real limits to the system management approach which 
conceives of the training system as a set of input, throughput, 
output, and feedback components. The heart of a teacher prepara- 
tion program lies not in the catalogue, the facility-, or even in 
a set of carefully designed and integrated training experiences. 
The heart lies in the day-to-day hum^jn contacts within a social 
group, *nany of which are unplanned and which draw upon what the 
participants are, rather than what they know. Just as our non- 
verbal signals tell others far more than our words, so it is 
that the informal and personal elements of a program tell trainees 
the most about what it is to be a teacher and a professional. 

The only place to start is with teacher educators who can 
do what you want the trainees to learn to do. That hardly is 
new. For years we have known that teaching by example is not 
jUst the best way to teach -- it is the only way. 

If you want children to become creative, autonomous, ex- 
pressive learners, then you must have teachers with those quali- 
ties. And it follows as the night the day, that you must sur- 
round those teachers during their formative training years with 
teacher educators who have those qualities too. 

When students see around them professors whose real lives 
are lived elsewhere, in coaching, in the laboratory, at home; 
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when students see professors who have little calent for what 
v>hey are doing; when students see professors who urge one teach- 
ing style and use another; when they see professors who are not 
still growing into the:r powers by being students of teaching, 
the end result is predictable. Some of those students will become 
good teachers, some will be poor, but the majority will be indif- 
ferent — because indifference has been the salient message of 
their training experience. 

We need the kind of teacher educator who persistently asks 
the question: "What difference does it make that these trainees 
are here with me rather than somewhere else?" and then really 
worries about the answer* To achieve that, many professors will 
require their own form of teacher renewal. Given encouragement 
and opportunity to focus upon the fresh challenge of preparing 
elementary specialists, many professors will respond with crea- 
tive en'-huj^iasm, but not all. Any faculty whjch does not square- 
ly face the ftct that some professors rTiUSt be removed from con- 
tact with trainees is engaging either in self-delusion or indif- 
ference. Your ambitious plans leave room for neither. ^ 

Where are we now? You are about to go home and the concept 
of elementary physical education at the center, rather than the 
periphery, of our profession must keep its appointment in the 
arena of education. There will be some rough bumping wich other 
concepts. Some will assist you, some may deflect you in sur- 
prising and happy ways, and some can stop you in your tracks if 
you don't use your capacity to take evasive action. 

Many of us sense that it is late, very late, to st^rt such 
an effort.^ Perhaps it already is one minute to midnight for 
physical education in the public schools. Perhaps we are riding 
those grim secondary school programs down a path to destruction, 
unable to jump off in tirr . 

The task is going to be yours. You \ .11 need all the powers 
of your rationality to think it through -- to use your knowledge 
of the territory. You will need all the strength of your courage 
-- to try things which have not been tried, and which may fail. 
You will need all the perspective of your humor — to avoid the 
terrible trap of taking yourselves too seriously. Humor, courage, 
and rationality add up to the human quality called grace. This 
convention has drawn together some of our profession's most 
graceful people. Perhaps you have walked part midnight, toward 
the dawn, and never realized it. Instead of 23:59, perhaps you 
have made it 00:01 — a time of beginning. 
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The Participants Speak 



INTRODUCTim 

The Conference planners knew the value o'* participant feed- 
back toward the end of a conference. The transcript of this 
session indicates expression from approximately fifty percent 
of the participants, comments from thirty-fi^ e percent of the 
panel, and problem identification and action needed from fifteen 
percent of the participants. 

An unsolicited comment from a Four Seasons Lodge employee 
gives some lay reaction to the conference. 

The comments have been organized and edited according to 
the categories listed above them. It is hoped that none of the 
meaning is lost in this way of reporting. 

Since the transcription as to the speakers* names was in- 
complete, all names are omitted from the report of this session. 

PABTICIPANTS' COMMENTS 

... The universities need their own in-service programs and 
need to build their own understandings in order to carry out the 
ideas of this Conference. 

• , . How osn AAIIPER aid secondary schools to develop teaching 
competencier in these areas? 
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. . . Could County and State Directors exert more necessary 
influences on decision-makers to support quality programs or. 
the elementary level? 

... There is a need to identify successful programs so 
public school teachers can be helped to see these ideas in 
action. 

... AAHPER needs to integrate an approach in identifying 
in broad terms the content for elementary physical education 

... The AAHPER Journal should have more articles identify- 
ing the tot ax curriculum as it affects the development of the 
child. 

. . . AAHPER should exert more leadership in both the direc- 
tion of content and identifying issues. 

... What is the role of the elementary specialist in the 
open-school concept? 

... If we don't identify issues now, we will be in the same 
spot forty years from now. 

... There is a gap between elementary specialists and uni- 
versity instructors. One way to bridge this gap is to let 
elementary specialists plan part of the national conferences. 

... We need more child growth and development courses for 
the elementary specialist. 

... We need a better partnership between colleges and the 
practitioners. 

... We need a multi -disciplinary approach tc teacher 
preparation. 

... The elementary specialist wants the assurance that he 

will play a vital role in school programs. 

. . . How do we get quality programs started^ 

... Uni/ersities that have 'reached the level of competency 

presented at this conference need to decide where they go from 

here. 

... A suggestion for bridging the gap between colleges and 
practitioners is to use more of a team approach in teacher 
preparation. 

... To make changes the teacher must be political and you 
may have to go outside the existing structure to do this. 

... There is a need bo pull together research data to 
support quality elementary school programs. 

... It is suggested that the AMA, pediatric physicians' 
groups, bwd other agencies devoted to children's welfare, be 
involved in gathering supportive research data on the needs 
of the elementary school child. 

... Public school people must make parents and the rest of 
the community aware of exciting programs. 

... We have heard a large emphasis on content at this 
conference . 

... We recognize that we wou}d net have had this confer- 
ence if AAHPER didn't have an Elementary Consultant. 
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... Ju.<5t when we start getting together to exchange ideas, 
and need time and money to take positions and identify issues, 
AAJIPER h^'S divided the Elementary Consultant's time to help in 
other arsas. 

... AAHPER needs to look more closely at the instructional 
problems in our field. 

... Issues of curriculum in education are really crucial. 

... What CLn the college student do to change the present 
situation for the better? 

... The FEPI project should be used to support and publi- 
cize quality programs. 

... Our field is behaving as though it has just discovered 
youth . 

LEADERSHIP COMMENTS 

... We are selling ourselves short on the number of college 
instructors who spend time working directly with children. 
(Editor's note: College instructors were asked to indicate if 
they worked with children. Thw majority present indicated that 
they did.) 

... A communication gap exists in curriculum structure. 
We need to know where we start with kindergartners and where we 
end with a person at sixty or seventy years. 

... We need to work to bridge these gaps mentioned. 

... We need a developmental program through college. 

. . . AAHPER needs to develop priorities and lo^'^ ^^head to 
see how we relate to more crucial educational issues. 

... It is encouraging to hear that tne problems are our 
job to solve. 

... If you can tell us how to solve these problems, we will 
get the job done. 

... The Society of State Directors would like to emphasize 
elementary physicc?. education at thpir conference next year. 

... We are annually surveying significant and improved 
certification chances that should be transmitted through AAHPER 
to its membership. 

... From the many things lieard, I'm going home and do some 
priority setting myself and hope that others will do the same. 

... Use college students co help solve some of these prob- 
lems. They want to help but sometimes don't know how they can. 

... I have not heard money mentioned and this means to me 
that this group is really dedicated to caring about children. 

... We have heard all kinds of things about role clarifi- 
cation, curriculum content, cooperation with groups, using inter- 
disciplinary approaches to deal with problems, use of research, 
communications, establishing priorities, and closing gaps in our 
own backyard. This is a good beginning to an effective program 
of action. 
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PROBLEI^ IDENTIFICATION 



... One problem we ought to discuss is that our Elementary 
Consultant's tine has been divided. Maybe we would like to make 
a group statement concerning this matter. We should request 
AAHPER to put greater budget emphasis on this area. 

... Another recommendation to consider is that the Executive 
Councils of the two sponsoring Divisions be appraised, so that 
they may present our recomnendations to the Board.^ 

... Communications should be sent to the 'ji visions concerned, 
and they in turn can communicate with the Executive Council. 

... We do not like having the Elementary Consultant's role 
diluted; in fact we would like to see this role strengthened. 
(Editor's note: After the illness and death of Dr. Spande who 
was consultant for the Dance Division, AAHPER decided to combine 
the Dance Division and the Elementary Education Program under 
one consultant with some additional part-time secretarial help. 
The result from a cost accounting point of view is a thirty per- 
cent reduction of the Elementary Consultant's role.) 

. . . Two ways suggested to restore the previous elementary 
consultant's services are:: (l) To change back to the full-time 
consultant with a full-time secretary, or (2) have one consultant 
with two full-time secretaries who can handle administrative 
detail . 

... A comment to substantiate the effectiveness of the 
Elementary Consultant's role is the fact that both the Secondary, 
and College Commissions are exerting pressures on the Physical 
Education Division to have the same kinds of services. 

... Participants who wish personally to support this action 
should write Dr. Barbara Forker with carbon copies sent to the 
Past-President and Pre si dent -Elect of the AAHPER Executive Board. 

... (Editor's note:. The above session was scheduled from 
3:30 to 5:00 p.m. At 5:10 p.m. the Maitre d* of Four Seasons 
interrupted the meeting. His statement is the only lay reacti.^n 
this conference heard and seems significant enough to be recoi led 
in its entirety.) 

... "Excuse me sir, I work here at the Lodge of the Four 
Seasons and I am the Maitre d' . I was worried about how much 
time we would have to set up your banquet, but I am not worried 
at all now because I have a three-month-old daughter and I 
think what you are talking about now is fantastic I (Much 
applause.) So if you will continue, you can stay here all night 
long, and when you are finished, we will set up your banquet. 
Believe me, my daughter will appreciate this." 

... A sug{estion was made that those interested in drafting 
a statement me'/t at the conclusion of the session. 
Meeting adjourned. 

(Editor's note: Some fifty people met and drafted the 
following statement that was presented I'nd approved at the 
evening banquet.) 
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ACTiai TAKEN 



For the past six years members of the AAHPER have been 
fortunate to have the services ol a consultant whose sole 
responsibility was elementary physical education. As of 
October 1971, because of the death of a staff member and the 
necessity for staff reorganization, the responsibilities of 
the Dance Division were added to the Elementary Education 
Consultant ' s load , 

The 350 conferees objected very strongly to this additional 
responsibility ut a period when elementary physical education is 
growing so rapidly and is in dire need of leadership and serv- 
ices, and the total field of dance is also burgeoning. Conse- 
quently, as an outgrowth of the s^ ssion on "Tell Your Officers 
What You Want," a group of CQnfer*;nce participants met and 
formulated the following recommendations to be submitted to 
the President of the AAHPER. The recommendations were unani- 
mously accepted by the total group, and have been sent to 
President Barbara Forker. 
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TO: Dr. Barbara Forker, President, AAHPER 

Departmtrt of Physical Education for Women 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 5OOIO 

FRO-I: The Delegates of the National Conference on 

Professional Preparation of Elementary Specialists 
held at Lake Ozark, Missouri, April 27-30, 1972. 



The delegates of the convention make the following recorn- 
rnendations to the Executive Committee and the Board of Directors 
of AAHPER: 

1. That the governing bodies of the AAHPER put the highest 
priority on the continuing maintenance and development of the 
elementary education programs. 

2. The Elementui~y Education Consultant position be main- 
tained as a full-time position with increased supportive personnel 

3. Increased budget be allocated for the support of the 
above recommendations. 

k. We urge the board to implement without delay and to 
maintain and support the elementary education consultant posi- 
tion in any reorganization that may take place. 

RATIONALE 

Due to the Assoc5at1on*s efforts during the past seven 
years, the ground swell of change in physical education and 
dance in elementary schools is being fitrongly felt. It is es- 
sential that this change be nurtured so that dramatic accept- 
ance -^nd implementation of these programs becomes apparent 
tnroughout the nation. 

Changes toward innovati^'e physical education and dance 
curricula have just begun. If significant impact is to be made 
on the new directions of the total education of children, sup- 
port of the above recommendations is imperative. 

ADDENDUM 

The delegates of the conference real^'ze that the above 
recommendations necesfritate additional and appropriate support 
for consultant services for the Dance Division 
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We respectfully request that these recommendations be pxu^ca 
on the Agenda of the next meeting of the Executive Conmittee of 
the Board of Directors. 

U/30/72 

cc: Louis Alley, Willis Baughman, Araminta Little, Celeste 
Ulrich, Carl Troester. 
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CONFERENCE PLAKI^IING CCMMITTEE 
Chairman 

Robert S. Fleming, Virginia Commonwealth University, Richmond 

Co-Director Program 
Sal Abitanta, State Department of Education, Trenton, New Jersey 

Co-Director Site 
Joan Ti Hot son, Morrisonvill'^, New York 

Elerpentary Commission 
Hubert Hofflnan, University of South Florida, Tampa 

Task Force :^ Children's Dance 
Gladys A. Fleming, Virginia Commonwealth University, Richmond 

City and County Directors 
Paala Barry, City Supervisor, Washington, DX. 

Professional Preparation Panel 
Marvin Eyler, University of Maryland, College Park 

Staff Liaison 

Margie R. Hanson, Elementary Education and Dance Division 
Consultant, MHPER, Washington, D.C. 

Conference Secretaries 

Eleanor M,^ Hemphill, Trenton, New Jersey 
Pam de Jager, Washiigton, D.C, 

PROCEEDINGS COMMITTEE 

Jane Fink - Chairman, Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 
Robert Harkness - Lincoln Elementary School, DeKalb, Illinois 
Puth L. Murray - Wayne State Uni^'-ersity, Detroit, Michigan 
Lorena Porter - Nortliern Illinois University, DeKalb, Illinois 
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CONFERENCE CCmiTTEE CHAIRMEN 



AAHPER Pablication 
Display 

Audio-Visual 

Banquet 

Film Room 

Happenings 

Headquarters 
Office 

Housing 

Idea Mart 

Interest Group 
Sign-Ups 

Local Hospitality- 
Local Publicity 
Local Transportation 
Meeting Rooms 
Ombudsmen 

Packets 
Photo Board 
Pre-regi stration 
Registration at Site 
Proceedings 
Reception and Meals 
Student Invite oions 



Dorothy Canham, Kansas City, Missouri 

Berneda Wampler, Ballwin, Missouri 

Virginia Morris, Norman, Oklahoma 

Rudy Tucker, Indiana, Pennsylvania 

Mary Rae Josephson, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Norma Pike, Tempe, Arizona 

Norman Johnson, Jefferson City, Missouri 

Marvin Eyler, College Park, Maryland 
Abe Friedman, San Diego, California 
Karen Hogarth, Durham, New Hampshire 

Laura Mae Brown, Webster Grover, Mo. 

Robert Taylor, Jefferson City, Missouri 

Rex Fraley, Springfield, Missouri 

Bruce Ferguson, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Dorothy Deach, Tempe, Arizona 
Martha Owens, Ocilla, Georgia 

Betty Keough, Doris Henderson, Normal, 111. 

Tommye Yates, Lafayette, Georgia 

Jeanne Snodgrass, Washington, D.C. 

Dorothy Canham. Kansas City, Missouri 

Jane Fink, Detroit, Michigan 

Lois Johnson, Long Beach, California 

Dolores Plunk, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
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APPENDIX 



ERIC 



AAHPER PUBLICATIONS RELATED TO COMPETENCIES NEEDED 
by the 
ELEMENTARY SPECIALIST 



Dance Directory; Programs of Professional Preparation in 
American Colleges and Universities . Colleges and 
universities offering dance curricula.. Valuable for 
selection of school, comparisons, historical studies, 
determining curriculum developments, and research. 7th 
ed. 1971 80 pp. (243-25212) $2.00 

Designs for Dance . Implications for dance in general 
education, physical education, teacher education for 
elementary and secondary schools, the education of the 
performing artist, and in research.. 1968 32 pp. 
(243-07860) $1.25 

Desirable Athletic Competition for Children of Elementary 
School Age . A report of research on the effects of 
competition on young children, with recommendations for 
school-sponsored athletic competition. 1968 36 pp. 
(241-07964) $1.00 

Essentials of a Quality Elementary School Physical Education 
Program . A position statement including beliefs covering 
teacher preparation, instructional program, evaluation, 
time allotment, class size, teaching load, dress, equipment 
and facilities, and school related programs. 1969 16 pp. 
(245-25022) 50<? 

Foundations and Practices in Perceptual-Motor Learning; A 
Quest for Understanding . A compilation of presentations at 
the multi-dlsclpllnary conference, "Perceptual-Motor 
Development - Action with Interaction/' In Cincinnati, 
October, 1970, contains major addresses on foundations, 
resumes of action programs and perspectives for viewing 
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them, plus a film bibliography, description of tests, and 
a professional preparation survey.: 1971 200 pp. 
(245-25120) $3.95 

Guidelines for Children's Dance . A report on the current 
status of dance in the elementary school, with guidelines 
for curriculum, teaching methods and special activities. 
Developed by the AAHPER Task Force: Children* J Dance. 
Reprinted from the June, 1971, JOHPER. 12 pp. (243-25154) 
50c 

Knowledge and Understanding in Physical Education .- A 

compilation of the body of knowledge in physical education, 
with progression through elementary, junior and senior high 
school levels of understanding. Four major topics are 
covered: activity, effects of activity, factors modifying 
participation in activities, and the nature and use of 
standardized tests. 1969 136 pp.: (245-08040) $5.00 

Motor Activity for Early Childhood . A series of articles and 
a film list dealing with motor activity programs for early 
childhood. Reprinted from AAHPER publications. 1971 
16 pp. (245-25152) 50c 

Preparing Teachers for a Changing Society . In this report of 
the 1969 National Conference of City and County Directors 
of AAHPER, key educators discuss some of the crucial issues 
facing today's schools, and ways of preparing teachers. 
Topics covered include provisions for underprivileged 
students, racial unrest, qualifications for teaching in the 
inner city, and professional negotiations. 1970 80 pp. 
(240-25100) $2.00 

Professional Preparation of the Elementary School Physical 
Education Teacher . A set of guidelines for the college 
department preparing elementary school physical education 
teachers. Includes policy statements on student personnel 
and faculty; concepts, competencies, and experiences to be 
incorporated into a curriculum plan; and suggestions for 
implementation, 1969 24 pp, (245-25026) $1.00 

Promising Practices in Elementary School Physical Education , 
A series of articles on concepts, curriculums, and methods 
for improving teachers' understanding of children, 
stressing leadership techniques for improving programs. 
It describes outstanding programs being developed, and 
includes articles on changing elementary schools, 
professional preparation and movement education. Contains 
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an annotated bibliography and film list. 1969 80 pp.; 
(245-25030) $2.00 



Trends in Elenientary School Physical Education ., A series of 
recent articles interpreting, new developments and promising 
practices, the role of physical education in learning, 
movement education, use of l^op films, and professional 
preparation. Reprinted from the JOHPER, 1970. 28 pp.^ 
(245-25122) 500 



ARTICLES 

Curtis, Delores. "Conference Report on the Young Child: The 
Significance of Motor Development." Halverson, Lolas. "A 
Real Look at the Young Child.** Whitehurst, Keturah.: ''What 
Movement Means to the Young Child." JOHPER , May, 1971.: 

Dance Division Curriculum Committee.: "Professional Prepara- 
tion and Certification of Dance," JOHPER , February, 1970.. 

Grieve, Andrew.. "State Legal Requirements for Physical 
Education," JOHPER . April, 1971. 

Hanson, Margie R. "Professional Preparation of Elementary 
School Physical Education Teachers," T rends in Elementary 
School Physical Education . Reprintef*. from the JOHPER, 1970 
(245-25122) 500 

Hanson, Margie R. "Professional Preparation of the 
Elementary School Physical Education Teacher," Quest , 
NAPECW-NCPEAM, June, 1972. 

Hoffman, Hubert A. "National Survey of Professional 

Preparation for the Elementary School Physical Education 
Specialist," JOHPER, February, 1972. 

Hoffman, Hubert A., et a_l. "Personal Professional Prepara- 
tion in Physical Education," JOHPER , Nov.-Dec. , 1970. 

Johnson, Lois. "Optimistic Prospects in Elementary School 
Physical Education Professional Preparation," JOHPER, 
February, 1972. 

Task Force: Children's Dance. "Status Study, Preamble and 
Guidelines for Children's Dance," JOHPER , June, 1971. 
"Over the Country Children Are Dancing," JOHPER , October, 
1971. 
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AUDIOVISUAL RESOURCES* 
for 

EARLY CHILDHOOD AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND DANCE 



MOVEMENT EXPLORATION AND EDUCATION 

A Time to Move . 1970 (16tnm, b&w, sd., 30 minO Sale $230; 
rental $30* Available Early Childhood Productions, Box 332 » 
Chatsworth, California, 91311. 

A film focused on the meaning of movement for the 3 and 4 
year old. Movement is the first and deepest language of the 
child for its own sake and for what it achieves. Every 
skill is comprised of more simple skills. Photographed at 
UCLA Lab. School with the consultant help of E. Buchanan, 
V. Hunt, M. Hunter. 

Basic Movement . Movement Awareness . Manipulative Skills . 
Functional Fitness . 1969 (Super 8ram, technicolor, silent, 
loop film cartridges) Sale $24.95 each; no rentals. Avail- 
able Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 383 Madison Avenue, New York, 
New York. For specific information write Lewis Parsons, 
Physical Education Editor, NCAA Films, Box 2726, Wichita, 
Kansas, 67201. 

A series of 24 loop films, each three to four minutes '•ong, 
depicting K-2 children in action, developed in cooperation 
with AAHPER. Ideas and activities can easily be adapted 
downward for pre-primary age. Designed to show children and 
teachers a wide variety of activities and equipment with an 
entire class participating at one time. Problem- solving 
approach is used in all films. Dcscriptiv note accompanies 
each cartridge. Series #1 - Basic Movement by Hayes Kruger;' 
Series #2 - Movement Awareness and Series #3 - Manipulative 
Skills by Pat Tanner; Series #4 - Functional Fitness by 
Carolyn Rasmus. 

Free to Move . 1971 (16ram, color, sd., 35 mln.) Sale, about 
$150. Available S^mthern Film Productions, Brockenhurst 
Film Studios, Brockenhurst Hampshire, SO 47 Rd,, England. 

A British film depicting movement education tasks. It 
integrates movement into art, language, and creaMve 
dramatics. 

*From 1965. 
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Movement Education . 1965 (16inm, b&w, 8 to 17 min.) Sale $25 
to $50; rental $1.65 to $3.00. Available Audio-Visual 
Center, Division of Extension and University Services, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

A series of films by Joan Tillotson: (1) Time and Space 
Awareness ; (2) Guided Exploration : and (3) The Problem- 
Solving Technique . 

Movement Education. 1968 (16mra, color, sd.) Sale $175 to 
$250 each; rental also. A series of five films for K-6, 
Teacher*s manual available at $1.00/copy. Available 
Universal Education and Visual Arts, 221 Park Avenue, South, 
New York, New York, 10003, or write Glenn Kirchner, Simon 
Fraser University, Burnaby 2, British Columbia, Canada. 

Introduct ion to Movement Education (26 min.) A general 
overview of the content and methods that are used in this 
approach to teaching physical activities. Shows a wide 
variety of small and large apparatus used in typical 
lessons . 

Developing Range and Understanding of Movement (29 min.) 
Illustrates how children learn to control and manipulate the 
weight of the body on the floor with small equipment and 
with large apparatus; movement tasks requiring children to 
move and balance on different parts of the body; to work 
with a partner and within a group. 

Understan ding Space and Directional Movements (24 min.) 
Shows how to gradually expand a child's movement vocabulary 
to include such directional movements as forwards, sideways, 
across, arounJ and through. A sample lesson plan emphasiz- 
ing the use of general and limited space is also provided. 

How to Develop a Theme (31 min.) illustrates how a theme is 
first introduced to a variety of age levels and how it is 
progressively developed. 

Qualities of Movement (27 min.) A theme combining all three 
qualities (force, time and flow) is included to show how 
each quality can be integrated into one theme. 

Movement Education - From Primary to College > 1969 (16nm, 
b&w, sd., 20 min.) Write Glenn Kirchner, Simon Fraser 
University, Burnaby 2, British Columbia, Canada. 

This film begins with the historical development of movement 
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education in England and shows the results of effective 
teaching from primary to college levels. The film 
illustrates how movement begins, and through a gradual 
progression how the smooth flow of the complex patterns 
gradually emerges. 

Movement Education in Physical Education , 1967 il6mm, b&w, 
10 min.) Sale $145; rental $25, Available Hayes I'ruger, 
Department of Physical Education, Madison College, Box 3208, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, 22801, 

A film that interprets movement education through npiration 
in question and answer form by Hayes Kruger p.nd Gay Amato 
providing much information on a variety of activities for 
K-6. The film demonstrates the tpethodology of the problem- 
solving approach and emphasizes the importance of a well- 
structured environment. 

Movement Experiences for Primary Oiildren , 1968 (16mm, 
color, sd., 17 min.) Sale $150; rental $5.45, Available 
Department of Instructional Media Distribution, Altgeld 114, 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, Illinois, 60115. 

A film depicting the need for children to move and to learn 
to move well. Emphasizes a problem-solving approach to 
teaching. Author - Lorena Porter. 

Movement Exploration . 1967 (16mm, color, sd., 20 min.) Sale 
$220; rental $20 first day, $10 each additional day. 
Available Documentary Films, 3217 Trout Gulch Road, Aptos, 
California, 95003. 

A film designed for K-6 teachers and teachers-in-training 
which includes a wide range of activities for primary and 
elementary children, such as locomotor skills, ball 
handling, hoops, jump ropes, apparatus, and Improvised 
equipment. Emphasis is on involvement of each child for 
maximum participation, with a problem-solving approach. 
Authors - Layne Hackett and Robert Jenson. 

Movement exploration applied to Soccer. 1970 (16mm, sd., 
30 min.) Available Quinn Laboratories, Ltd., or write Glenn 
Kirchner, Simon Fraser University, Burnaby 2, British 
Columbia, Canada. 

A film showing how movement exploration can be used to teach 
specific sport skills. It begins with a professional team 
playing soccer ♦ The teacher is shown presenting problems to 
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a beginning group of children who work on them in small 
groups. When a certain degree of skill has been attained 
they play a modified game, and later play the official game. 

Movement Exploration - Specific Sports Skill . 1971 (16ram, 
color, sd.) Available Documentary Films, 3217 Trout Gulch 
Road, Aptos, California, 95003. 

Designed primarily for teachers of children in 4th-8th 
grade, it divides skills into three areas: (1) discovery 
skills, which occurs in primary grades through exploration 
of how objects move in space; (2) transfer stage, in which 
the teacher guides the students by a combination of explo"ia- 
tion and coaching situations in readiness for the game; 
(3) applied skills, with the emphasis on competency and 
competition in the game of volleyball, where a skill build- 
up is used. Author - Layne Hackett. 

Movement Exploration; What Am I? About 1968. (b&w or color, 
11 min.) Sale $70 b&w, $125 color. Available Film 
Associates, 11559 Santa Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
California, 90025. 

Experiences in movement exploration show primary children 
that they can move not only like themselves, but also like 
birds, animals, and machines. 

Ready, Set, Go . 1969. Instructional television series for 
closed circuit use in large school systems. Available for 
purchase from the National Instructional Television Center, 
Box A, Bloomington, Indiana, 47401. Preview film available. 

Two series (Levels I and II) of 30 television lessons, 20 
minutes each, on the' basic movement approach to elementary 
school physical education for primary children. Accompanied 
by a manual witn guidelines for supplementary lessons each 
week for the teacher, which provides continuity for a year's 
curriculum. Developed in consultation with the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Authors - Kate Barrett and Bette Logsdon. TV Teacher - Jane 
\oung. Sample lessons from Level I below: 

Lesson 1: Traveling .>n different body parts. 

Lesson 7: Jumping and landing. 

Lesson 13: Creating a series of movements to music. 

Lesson 21: Inventing game-like activities using balls. 

Lesson 27: Striking a ball with different body parts. 

Lesson 30: Reviewing the total year's experiences. 
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GENERAL FILMS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



Elementary Physical Education Skills: Apparatus Skills . 
Balance Skills . Ball Skills . Basic Movement Skills . 
1971 (16mm, color, sd., 4 films each 9-11 min.) Sale $120 
each, $440 for set of four. Available Filmfair Communica- 
tions, 10946 Ventura Blvd., Studio City, California, 91604. 

Each of these films deals with a specific skill and, through 
use of demonstrations, live action, and slow-motion 
techniques, explores in detail how to move to participate 
effectively in the activity. For third, fourth and fifth 
g"ades. Author - Craig Cunningham. 

Elementary School Physical Education Films: Volleyball for 
Intermediate Grades . Basketball for Intermediate Grades . 
Track and Field for Intermediate Grades * (16mm, color, sd. , 
3 films each 28-45 min.) Sale $200 to $230; rental avail- 
able. Teacher's manual at $1.00/copy„ Available Audio- 
visual Center, Simon Fraser University, Burnaby 2, British 
Columbia, Canada. 

A series of three films which illustrats content and 
techniques and sequential motor skill development of 
children. 

Fun with Parachutes . 1968 (16mm, color, 11 min.) S- le Sl35; 
rental $15 per day. Available Documentary Films, 3V17 Trout 
Gulch Road, Aptos, California, 95003. 

A visual presentation of selected parachute activities. 
Both the discovery approach and response to command methods 
of teaching are portrayed. Authors - W. Blake, E. Taix, 
F. I., Sola. 

Hula Hoop Skills ., 1969 (16mm, color, sd. , 8 min.) Sale 
$105. Available Gabor Nagy Productions, 1019 North Cole 
Avenue, Hollywood, California, 90038. 

In normal speed, as well as slow motion, this film shows a 
number of hula hoop skills and explains the proper 
techniques to perfect each skill. All skills are applied to 
a classroom situation. 

Innovations in Elementary School Physical Education . 1969 
(16mm, color, sd., 30 min.) Sale $229. Available Crown 
Films, 503 West Indiana Avenue, Box 890, Spokane, 
Washington, 99210. 
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Produced as a part of an ESEA Title ITI project granted 
Washington State University for an experimetital program in 
the elementary schools of Pullman, Washington^ Depicts a 
wide variety of activities and equipment for K-6 programs 
from ideas gleaned by author's world travels. Author - 
Victor Dauer. 

In, Out, Up, Down, Under, Over, Upside Down . 1971 (16mm, 
color, sd., 8 min.) Available ACT Films, Inc., 35 West 45th 
Street, New York, New York, 10036. 

A film devoted to the development of the concept of 
directions and body positions in space through movement 
activities of children. 

Introduction to Body Movements . 1968 (16mm, color, sd., 11 
min.) Sale $125. Available General Learning Corporation, 
3 East 54th Street, New York, New York, 10022. 

This film shows a basic principle of locomotor skill devel- 
opment. A number of small and large group game activities 
which show ways to practice using good body control are 
suggested. Every pupil can participate in the activities 
described. Authors - E. Cochran, L. C. Wilkinson, j, Furlow 

Learn to Swim . About 1970.. Series of two filtnstrips, each 
$8. Available BFA Educational Media, 2211 Michigan Avenue, 
Santa Monica, California, 90404. 

A boy and girl are followed through the steps of learning 
♦•o swim, dive, and practice the rules of water safety. 

Movement Experience Films. 1972 (16mm, color, sd., 10 min.) 
Sale $137.50, set of three $370. Available Pan Dau Films, 
Pullman, Washington, 99210. 

Three films. Parachutes , Hula Hoops and Mats , and Wand 
Stunts , depict movement experiences using the media 
identified by title. Authors - Victor Dauer and Robert 
Pangrazi. 

Organizing Free Play . (16mm, b&w, sd., 22 min.) Available 
on a free-loan basis, through libraries of Modern Talking 
Picture Service, Inc. (MTP number 9053). For additional 
information write the Office of Child Development, HEW, 
Washington, D. C, 20201. 

This film focuses on the facet of early childhood education 
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called free play.. Using preschool children and their 
teachers in the physical surroundings of the nursery school, 
the film discusses these questions: What is free play? How 
do children learn from free play? How does one control free 
play? 

Parachute Activities for Children . 1967 (Idnm, color, sd., 
11 min.) Sale $125. Available Joseph Lynch, Curtis Audio- 
Visual Materials, 165 W. 46th St., New York, New York, 10036 

Shows new and different activities which stress development 
of upper body and conditioning type activities plus para- 
chute games which involve all children. 

Physical Edu.' ation Skills, Grades K-6. 1966 to 1971 (8mm, 
color, silent) Sale $24 each. Available BFA Educational 
Media, 2211 Michigan Avenue, Santa Monica, California, 90404 

A «;eries of 31 films entitle*:*: Self-Pefense for Girls , 
S oftball Series , Basketball Series , Volleyball Series ., 

Play Safe . (16mra, color, sd., 10 min.) Sale $125. Available 
Aims Instructional Media Services, Inc., Box 1010, Hollywood 
California, 90028 

The viewer is encouraged to "discover for himself* some good 
rules for safe playing and how accidents can be avoided by 
seeing several playground incidents wherein stop action 
photography is used. 

Rope Jumping . 1968 (16mm, color, :,d., 12 min.) Sale $145; 
rental $7.50. Available BFA Educational Media, 2211 
Michigan .Avenue, Santa Monica, California, 90404. 

Rope Jumping steps can be simple or complicated; some 
involve the use of several ropes all twirling at once.. 
One can jump rope alone, with a partner, or using a long 
rope with several people. 

Rope Jumping . 1968 (color, sd., 11 min.) Sale $125. Avail- 
able General Learning Corporation, 3 East 54th Street, New 
York, New York, 10022. 

All levels of performance from preliminary exercise to 
highly skilled rhythmic jumping. Authors - N. Cochran, 
L. Wilkinson, 'J. Furlow. 

Safe in the Water. 1972 (16mm, color, sd., 15 min.) Sale 
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$190; rental $25. Available Trend Films Corporation, Box 
69680, Los Angeles, California, 90069. 

For children of all ages. Teaches good safety practices in 
the foUowiug areas: personal water safety, helping others 
in emergencies, helping yourself in an emergency, safety at 
beaches, lakes, rivers, and pools. 

Softball . Volleyball . Rope Jumping . 1968 (16mm, color, 
sd., 3 films each 12 mir.) Sale $130 to $140. Available 
Film Associates, 11559 Santa Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
California, 90025. (Standard and Super 8iiin film loops also 
available in softball, volleyball, and basketball.) 

This series carefully illustrates the correct performance of 
basic skillp designed for upper elementary and junior-senior 
high students. 

Teaching Motor Skills Through Games . About 1969. (Color, 
silent, set of 6 filmstrip units and guide.) Sale $71.50. 
Available The Athletic Institute, 805 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Illinois, 60654. 

Each filmstrip provides a complete educational experience 
using a game situation for primary grades. From the Let *3 
Play scries. 

Thinking, Moving, Learning . 1970 (16mm, color, 8d. , 20min.) 
Sale $210. Available Bradley Wright Films, 309 North Duane 
Avenue, San Gabriel, California, 91775. 

This film illustrates a comprehensive developmental program 
with twenty-six perceptual-motor activities for normal pre- 
primary and primary grade children for use in the classroom 
and on the playground. Author - Jack Capon. 

Up and Ove r: Exploring the Stegel . 1971 (16mm, color, 20 
rain.) Sale $242. Available Bradley Wright Films, 309 
North Duane Avenue, San Gabriel, California, 91775. 

A film depicting creative problem-solving activic^es on the 
stegel (apparatus for climbing and hanging). Licludes 
guide, selected bibliography, and scale plans for building 
a stegel. Author - William Blake. 

Why Exercise? 1965. Sale $152.50. Available Associated Film 
Services, 3419 West Magnolia Boulevard, Burbank, California. 
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This film does not teach a "program of exercise" but rather 
conveys the ideas about the values of muscular activity. It 
demonstrates the types of activities which develop these 
factors of strength, endurance and flexibility. Animated 
porticiiS of the film show how posture is maintained and how 
the movement of the body is achieved through the pulling 
action of muscles on bones. Geared to the understanding of 
the upper elementary school child. Authors - E., Wallis and 
G. Logan. 



FILMS RELATED TO DANCE 

Being Me . About 1968. (16mm, 13 min.) Sale $75; rental $5. 
Available University of California Extension, Media Center, 
Berkeley, California, 94720. 

A film showing the work of Hilda Mullin from her dance 
classes at Pasadena Arc Museum. The children range in age 
from pre-school to pre-teen.: The teaching is based on an 
emphasis of inner experience arrived at through movement. 

Children Dance . 1970 (16mm, b&w, sd., 14 min.) Sale $85; 
rental $8. Available University of California Extension, 
Media Center, Berkel^.y, California, 94720. 

A film of a pilot program in metropolitan Washington, D. C, 
recording unrehearsed dance sessions in K-3 classrooms as 
part of the regular curriculum. Children explore space, 
time, force through dance improvisations. Designed for 
dancers and teachers who want to introduce dance in the 
classroom. Authors - G. Dimondstein and N. Prevots. 

Creative Movement for the Developing Child . 1972 (16mm, b&w, 
sd., 25 min.) Sale $120; rental $30. Available Clare 
Cherry, Congregation Emanu El Nursery School, 3512 A Street, 
San Bernardino, California, 92405. 

The film presents a complete rhythmic activity program based 
on natural movements of the child and geared toward the 
maximum sensory- and perceptual-motor growth of the child as 
avenues to cognition. Presents an approach using children 
ages 3 to 5 which can be elaborated on by experienced pro- 
fessionals, or utilized as-is by classroom teachers, para- 
professionals, students, and parents. Author - Clare Cherry 

Dancers in School . 1972 (16mm, color, sd., 30 min.) Sale is 
negotiable; rental $10 to $15. Commissioned by the National 
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Endowment for the Arts as a documentary film on dance in 
education as a part of the Arts IMPACT Program, Available 
Pennebaker, inc., 56 W. 45th St., New York, New York, 10036. 

The film projects a vivid impression of the liveliness and 
interplay between artists and children when dance is 
brought into the schools. The three art xSt/teachers are a 
study in contrasts of technique:, Murray Louis, Bella 
Lewitzky, and Virginia Tanner. 

Dance with Jov. 197?. (16mm, color, sd., 20 min.) Sale $155? 
rental $17.50. Available Documentary Films, 3217 Trout 
Gulch Road, Aptos, California, 95003. 

This film shows a racially and socio-economically integrated 
group of two-and-a-half to four-year-old children responding 
to the inner stimuli of music and rhythm in an experimental 
early childhood education program. It emphasizes the 
concept that children are natural dancers when given the 
opportunity and that they need to be quickened from within 
and allowed to move in their own way. By Gertrude C. Knight 
whose previous film. Building Children's Personalities With 
Creative Dancing , has become a classic. 

Developing Aesthetic Concepts Through Movement . About 1968. 
(16mm, b&w, 29 min.) Sale $95; rental $15. Available Bear 
Films, Inc., 805 Smith Strp^'t, Baldwin, New York, 11510. 

The basic components of a good music program include 
emphasis upon rhythmic awareness, a sensitivity to the 
qualities of sound, and an understanding of form or pattern. 
The responses of children, age 7, are directed toward these 
basic ideas as they listen, move and enjoy musical activity. 

Discovering Rhythm . 1968 (16mm, color, sd., 11 min.) Sale 
$120. Available Universal Education and Visual Arts, 221 
Park Avenue South, New York, New York, 10003. 

Demonstrates to children that rhythm is an outgrowth of 
normal activities. Simple physical movements such as 
walking, running, and skipping help the viewer to learn many 
concepts regarding rhythm. An original theme is heard 
throughout with eight variations. 

Growing. 1969 (Color, sd., 7 min.) Sale $102.50. Avail- 
able Encyclopedia Britannlca, 425 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, 60611. 
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The first computer animated- and sound produced film. 
Developed for Humanities unit, motivating the viewer to 
express the film concepts verbally, visually or in writing.. 
Could be used to initiate movement responses as well. 

Learning Through Movement , 1966 (16mm, b&w, sd. , 32 min.) 
Sale $105; rental $20. Available S-L Film Productions, 5126 
Nartwick Street, Los Angeles, California, 90041. 

Covers an eight-month experience in creative danco with 
grades 1-6, showing the physical, emotional, and intellect- 
ual involvement of the children while exploring the multi- 
plicity of learning concepts. Authors - Anne and Paul 
Barlin. 

The Art of Body Movement . About 1970. (16nin, b&w, sd., 2 
reels, 68 min.) Sale $350; rental $30. Available Mettler 
Studios, Tuscon Creative Dance Center, 3131 North Cherry 
Avenue, Tuscon, Arizona, 85719. 

Children, teenagers and adults demonstrate creative dance 
showing creative dance themes, improvisation and sound 
accompaniments. Author - Barbara Mettler. 

Tinikling. 1968 (16nmi, color, sd., 11 min.) Sale $125. 
Available General Learning Corporation, 3 East 54th Street, 
New York, New York, 10022, 

Instructions and teaching techniques for the Philippine 
stick dance. Authors - N. Cochran, L. Wilkinson, J. Fur low. 



FIIMS FOR SPECIAL EDUCATK^^ ' 

And So They Move . 1965 (16mm, b&w, 20 min.) Available 
Audio-Visual Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan, 48824. 

Many practical and meaningful activities on fundamental 
movement experiences for physically handicapped children 
are presented with accompanying narration on the theoretical 
value of the activities. Suggestions are included for 
sequence in programming based on a problem-solving approach. 

*For a more complete list, write Dr. Julian Stein, Consultant 
for the Handicapped, American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C, 20036. 
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Anyone Can: Learning Through Motor Developroent . 1968 (16mm, 
color, sd., 27 min.) Sale $240. Available Bradley Wright 
Films, 309 North Duane Ave., San Gabriel, California, 91775. 

Four short films on one reel designed to help teachers 
develop a balanced program of motor activities for atypical 
children. Activities included are: rope skills, ball 
handling, the stegel, the trampoline. Author - Frank Isula. 

Bridges to Learning . 1970 (16ram, color, sd., 30 min.) Sale 
$125. Available Palmer Films, Inc., 611 Howard Street, San 
Francisco, California. 

Illustrates the organization and administration of a K-6 
physical education program with emphasis on perceptual 
training and innovative curriculum related to skills, games, 
and sports including evaluation techniques. 

Creative Body Movements . 1969 (16ram, color, sd., 11 min.) 
Sale $125. Available Martin Moyer Productions, 900 Federal 
Avenue, East Seattle, Washington, 98102., 

Shows how children can express themselves through movement 
using a perceptual-motor and problem solving approach 
(primary grade level) . 

Developmental Physical Education .. 1971 (16mm, color, sd., 
28 min.) Sale $225. Available Simensen 6c Johnson, Educa- 
tion Consultants, Box 34, College Park, Maryland, 20740. 

A film developed by Dr. Louis Bowers, University of South 
Florida, depicting tne development of balance, laterality, 
directionality, body image, spatial awareness and visual 
perception among mentally retarded children. 

Everybody Wins . 1971 (16mm, color, sd., 22 min.) Sale $210; 
rental $25. Available Bradley Wright Films, 309 North Duane 
Avenue, San Gabriel, California, 91775. 

A film devoted to the development of fundamental physical 
education skills of catching, throwing, kicking, and 
running. Presents developmental sequences, class management 
suggestions, and special materials to help the fearful or 
handicapped child. Author - William Blake. 

Just for the Fun of It . (16mm, color, sd., 20 min.) Avail- 
able Aims Instructional Media Services, Inc., Box 1010, 
Hollywood, California, 90028. 
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Presents activities for mentally handicapped that can be 
accomplished using ropes, hoops, balance beams, etc. 

Looking for Me . 1971 (16inm, b&w, sd., 29 min.) Sale $175; 
rental $12.50. Available University of California 
Extension, Media Center, Berkeley, California, 94720. 

Janet Adler, a movement therapist, works with normal and 
emotionally disturbed children, emphasizing the importance 
of body lar.guage in the young child's development. Unre- 
hearsed sequence of individual work with two autistic girls 
ages 2 and 5, whom the therapist gradually reaches through 
movement responses , 

Moving Is Learning ., 1968 (16mm, color, sd., 18 min.) Sale 
$175. Available Canadian Association for Children with 
Learning Disabilities, Suite 322, 88 Eglinton Avenue, East, 
Toronto 315, Ontario, Canada. 

Demonstrates methods of assisting perceptually handicapped 
children through perceptual-motor retraining techniques at 
a visual learning center. 

Percl Pop! Sprinkle! 1969 (16tnm, color, 11 min.) Sale $125. 
Available Martin Moyer Productions, 900 Federal Avenue, 
East, Seattle, Washington, 98102. 

Provides a series of visual experiences for children to 
perceive and then to interpret motorically. 

Physical Education of Blind Children . (16mm, color, sd., 20 
min.) Sale $150; rental $6. Available Dr. Charles Buell, 
4244 Heather Road, Long Beach, California, 90808. 

Physical education is even more important for blind children 
than it is for those who have normal vision. Blind children 
of all school ages are shown participating in a wide variety 
of physical education activities from which top physical 
fitness is often attained. 

Physical Education - Lever to Learning . 1969 (16mm, color, 
sd., 20 min.) Sale $200; rental $15. Available Stuart 
Finley, Inc., 3428 Mansfield Road, Falls Church, Va., 22041. 

Educable mentally retarded boyc and girls from a special 
education program are shown taking part in a vigorous and 
varied program emphasizing development of motor skills and 
physical fitness with limited and improvised equipment. 
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Sensorimotor Training . 1968 (16mm, color, 24 min.) Sale 
$135. Available Valdhere Films, 3060 Valleywood Drive, 
Kettering, Ohio. 

Describes philosophy and training methods for helping pre- 
school children develop sensory skills and physical 
coordination. Dayton Public Schools Program. Author - 
William Braley. 

Splash . 1972 (16mm, color, sd., 20 min.) Sale $220; rental 
$20 a day. Available Documentary Films, 3217 Trout Gulch 
Road, Aptos, California, 95003. 

A film devoted to aquatic activities for the severely 
retarded and multiple handicapped child. 

Why Billie Couldn't Learn . 1967 (16mm, color, 40 min.) Sale 
$250. Available California Association for Neurologically 
Handicapped Children, Film Director, Box 604, Main Office, 
Los Angeles, California, 90053. 

Focuses on the diagnosis and teaching techniques used in a 
special classroom for neurologically handicapped children. 
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SCHOOLS OFFERING PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION PROGRAMS WITH 
SPECIAL EMPHASIS ON ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



The following list is a partial one of schools which have 
special interest in the elementary school physical education 
program. They are either developing a specialized curriculum 
or have staff members who have a particular interest in the 
elementary area. No evaluation has been made of the programs 
in the schools listed, and there are doubtless many other 
programs which have been omitted.: 

The schools listed come from three sources: a list compiled 
by Dr. Margie R. Hanson, AAHPER Elementary Education 
Consultant, from names submitted to her; those schools which 
responded to the questionnaire used by Dr. Hubert Hoffman, 
Chairman of the Elementary School Physical Education 
Commission for the article on "National Survey of Professional 
Preparation for the Elementary School Physical Education 
Specialist" which appeared in the February, 1972, Journal of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation ;^ and the list of 
schools included in the article by Dr. Lois Johnson, 
California State Ci liege. Long Beach, California, "Optimistic 
Prospects in Elementary School Physical Education Professional 
Preparation," also in the same issue. 



ALABAMA 

Troy State University 
Troy, Alabama 36081 
Rudy M. Argenti 

Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegee, Alabama 36088 
H. Frank Leftwick, Jr. 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas A. M. 6 N. 

Pine Bluff, Arkansas 71601 

Kenneth L., Johnson 

Henderson Stat-e College 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 71923 
Joe D. Willis 



ARKANSAS (Continued) 

University of Arkansas 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72200 
Betty Stekhem 

CALIFORNIA 

California State College 
Long Beach, California 90801 
C. Patricia Reid 

Chico State College 
Chico, California 95926 
W. K. Marshall 

Sacramento State College 
Sacramento, California 95819 
Barbara Bartee 
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CALIFORNIA (Continued) 



ILLINOIS (Continued) 



University of California at 

Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, California 90024 
Camille Brown 

COLORADO 

Adams State College 
Adamson, Colorado 80022 
Dorothy J. Orcutt 

Colorado State University 
Ft.: Collins, Colorado 80521 
John D. Nettleton 

University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 
Cornelia Edmondson 

University of North. Colorado 
Greeley, Colorado 80631 
Betty Everett 

FLORIDA 

Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 
Mary V. Alexander 

University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 32601 
Hal Lerch 

University of South Florida 
Tampa, Florida 33620 
Hugh Hofftnan 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago State College 
Chicago, Illinois 60621 
Dorothy Kozeluh 

Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, Illinois 60115 
Lorena Porter 



Southern Illinois University 
Edwardsville, Illinois 62025 
Larry N. Moehn 

University of Illinois 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 
Margaret Thompson 

University of Illinois 
Normal, Illinois 61761 
Phoebe Scott 

INDIANA 

Evansville University 
Evansville, Indiana 47701 
James S. Voorhees 

Indiana State University 
Terre Haute, Indiana 46609 
Bruce Ferguson 

IOWA 

Central College 
Pella, Iowa 50219 
Thelma Goodwin 

Drake University 

Des Moines, Iowa 50311 

lone Shadduck 

Morningside College 
Sioux City, Iowa 51106 

State University of Iowa 
Ames, Iowa 50010 
Barbara Forke*- 

KANSAS 

Kansas State Teacher's 

College 
Emporia, Kansas 66801 
Mary Louise Estes 
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KANSAS (Continued) 



MASSACHUSETTS 



Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kansas 66502 
Barbara Gench 

University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 66044 
Jean Pyfer 

KENTUCKY 

Cumberland College 
Williamsburg, Kentucky 40769 
0. J. Helney and Joyce Enerst 

Georgetown College 
Georgetown, Kentucky 40324 
Grady M. Powell 

Murray State University 
Murray, Kentucky 42071 
Nan K., Ward 



University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 
Maida L. Riggs 

MICHIGAN 

Central Michigan University 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 48858 
Eunice Way 

Eastern Michigan University 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197 
Mary Irene Bell 

Hope College 

Holland, Michigan 49423 

Glenn L. Van Wieren 

Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48823 
Vern Seefeldt 



LOUISIANA 

Northwestern State College 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 71457 
Colleen Nelken 

Xavler University 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70125 

Frances Hubbard 



University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 
Shirley Howard Ccoper 

Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 49000 
Margie G. Miner 

MINNESOTA 



MARYLAND 

Salisbury State College 
Salisbury, Maryland 21801 
Aletha H. Whitney 

Towson State College 
Towson, Maryland 21204 
Mar/ Blann 



Bemidjl State College 
Bemldji, Minnesota 56601 
W. A. Stlttsworth 

Mankato State College 
Mankato, Minnesota 56001 

Moorhead State College 
Moorhcad, Minnesota 56560 
Donald Anderson 



University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 
Mary Lampe 
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MINNESOTA (Continued) 



NORTH CAROLINA 



Winona State College 
Winona, Minnesota 55987 
Marjorie Moravec 

MISSOURI 

Central Missouri State 
Warrensburg, Missouri 64093 
Alphadine Martin 

Southwest Missouri State 
Springfield, Missouri 65802 
Mildred B. Evans 

University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 

NEW MEXICO 

College of Artesia 
Artesia, New Mexico 88210 
Henry Paul 

New Mexico Highlands Univ.: 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 87701 
Ralph Bowyer 

New Mexico State University 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 88001 
James L. Kwasney 

University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 
Nicolaas Moolenijzr^r 

NEW YORK 

State University College 
Brockport, New York 14420 
Margaret Elliot 

State University of New York 
Cortland, New York 13045 
Laretha Leyman 



Catawba College 

Salisbury, N. Carolina 28144 

Pat Whitley 

University of North Carolina 
Greensboro, NC 27412 
Kate Barrett 

OHIO 

Ashland College 
Ashland, Ohio 44805 
Fred Martinelli 

Bowling Green State Univ. 
Bowling Green, Ohio 43402 
Bette Logsdon 

Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 44240 
Heidi Mitchell 

The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 
Naomi Allenbaugh 

Otterbein College 
Westerville, Ohio 43081 
C. W. Tong 

Wilmington College 
Wilmington, Ohio 45177 
E. Kinzig 

OREGON 

Oregon State University 
Corvallis, Oregon 97330 
H. M. Megale 

University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 97400 
Corlee Munson 
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PENNSYLVANIA 



TEXAS 



California State CoUege 
California, Pa. 15419 
M.' Isobel Knill 

East Stroudsburg State Col. 
East ^troudsburg, Pa. 18301 
Robert Sweeney 

Indiana Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 15701 
Lawrence Tucker 

Pennsylvania State University 
State College, Pa. 16801 
Delia Durant 

Slippery Rock State College 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 16057 
William L. Herman 

Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19122 
Billy Gober 

Ursinus College 
Collegeville, Pa. 19426 
Adele P. Boyd 

West Chester State College 
West Chester, pa. 19380 

RHODE ISLAND 

Rhode Island State College 
Providence, Rhode Is. 02908 
Patricia J.. Moore 

University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 02881 
Joan Pilson 

TENNESSEE 

Middle Tennessee State Univ. 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 37130 
Glen Reeder 



Dallas Baptist College 
Dallas, Texas 75211 
Larry Chalaupka 

Houston Baptist College 
Houston, Texas 77036 
Edward S. Billings 

Stephen F. Austin St. Univ. 
Nacogdoches, Texas 75961 
June Irwin 

West Texas State University 
Canyon, Texas 79015 
Myron H. Dees 

UTAH 

Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 84601 
Phyllis C. Jacobson 

VIRGINIA 

Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 22801 
Patricia Bruce 

WASHINGTON 

Central Washington State 
EUensburg, Washington 98926 
A. H. Poffenroth 

Eastern Washington State 
Cheney, Washington 99004 
M. Patrick Whitehill 

Pacific Lutheran University 
Tacoma, Washington 98447 
Carolyn M. Phillips 

University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 98105 
Robert Morford 
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WASHINGTON (Coatlnued) 



CANADA 



Washington State University 
PuUtnan, Washlngtor* 99163 
Roger Wiley 

Western Washington State Col.: 
Bellinghacn, Washington 98225 
Chappelle Arnent 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Marshall University 
Huntington, West Va. 25701 
J., Railey 

Shepherd College 

Shepherds town, West Va. 25443 

Michael Josephs 

WISCONSIN 



Simon Fraser University 
Burnaby 2, British Columbia 
Glenn Kirchner 



Carroll College 

Waukesha, Wisconsin 53186 

C. B. Juedes 

University of Wisconsin 
Madisoa, Wisconsin 53706 
Lolas Halverson 

University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201 
Elizabeth A. Ludwig 

Wisconsin State University 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 54601 
Beatrice Baird and 
M. Corinne Clark 

PUERTO RICO 

Catholic University 
Ponce, Puerto Rico 00731 
Sonio Toro-Seda 
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AAHPER OFFICERS , 1972-1973 



Barbara Forker, President, Iowa State University, Ames 
Louis Alley, Past President, University of Iowa, Iowa City 
Willis Baughraan, President-elect, University of Alabama, 
University, Alabama 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION DIVISION OFFICERS 

Celeste Ulrich, Chairman, Univerrity of North Carolina, 
Greensboro 

James Long, Past Chairman, Oregon State University, Corvallis 
LeRoy Walker, Chairman-elect , North Carolina Central 
University, Durham 

DANCE DIVISION OFFICERS 

Araminta Little, Chairman, California State Univ., Fullerton 
Miriam Gray, Past Chairman, Illinois State University, Normal 
Jeannine Galetti, Chairman-elect, Eastern Michigan Univ., 
Ypsllanti 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION COMMISSION 

Hubert Hoffmi-n, University of South Florida, Tampa (Chairraar) 
Jack Acree, Boise Public Schools, Boise, Idaho 
Robert Harkness, DeKalb Unit School District, DeKalb, III. 
Lois Johnson, California State College, Long Beach 
Tommye Yates, Lookout Region Shared Services, Lafayette, Ga. 
Elsa Schneider, USOE, Washington, D. C. (Ex-officio) 
Margie R. Hanson, AAHPER, Washington, D. C. (Elementary 
Education and Dance Division Consultant) 

TASK FORCE; CHILDREN'S DANCE 

Gladys A. Fleming, Virginia Commonwealth University, 

Richmond (Chairman) 
Sal Abltanta, State Dept. of Education, Trenton, New Jersey 
Katie Planche Frledrlchs, Southeastern Louisiana College, 

Hammond 

Mary Rae Josephson, North High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Ruth L. Murray, Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 

Shirley Rirle, University of Utah, Salt Lake Clt> 

Joan Tillotson, Morrlsonvllle, New York 

Robert S. Fleming, Virginia Commonwealth University, 

Richmond (Consultant) 
Margie R. Hanson, AAHPER, Washington, D. C. (Elementary 

Education and Dance Division Consultant) 
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